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THE SWEEP OF CHINA’S HISTORY 


Two Excellent Books That Catch Its Color and Excitement 








THE CHINESE: THEIR HISTORY 
AND CULTURE. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. In 2 Volumes. 
500 pp. and 389 pp. One Map. 
New York: Macmillan. $7.50. 

THE PAGEANT OF CHINESE 
HISTORY. By Blizabeth Seeger. 
386 pp. Illustrated by Bernard 
Watkins. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3. 

By BETTY DRURY 

HE great epic of China sweeps 

by, more sensational than 

any novel. What is an “‘An* 

thony Adverse’ compared to 
this magnificent tale of adventure 
and slaughter, civilization and bar- 
barism? What makes people prefer 
the chronicles of imaginary heroes 
to the history of a race? China’s 
stage swarms with characters more 
fine and brilliant than those of 
any theatre; its poetry is com- 
pounded of the subtlest philosophy 
the world has known; its art de- 
picts nothing less than the essence 
of things. Its religion, which is 
eclecticism itself, contains ele- 
ments of amazements and sublim- 
ity. China’s system of government 
was the work of a people of positive 
political genius. 

We rise at dawn 

And rest at sunset, 

We dig wells and drink, 

We till our fields and eat: 

What is the power of the Emperor 

to us? 

So the old ballad ran, describing 

the early days of a State wisely but 

unobtrusively governed. 

But with time China was to know 
ineffectual rulers and corrupt of- 
ficialdom. ‘‘The keystone of the 
arch was the Emperor. If he were 
strong, stability was sure. When, 
however, as is inevitable in the 
course of any family, weaklings 
came to the fore, the entire struc- 
ture weakened and eventually col- 
lapsed.’’ (Latourette.) As Bertrand 
Russell has pointed out, ‘‘Chinese 
history consists of a series of dynas- 
ties, each strong at first and weak 
afterward, each gradually losing 
control over subordinates, each fol- 
lowed by a period of anarchy. * * * 
and ultimately succeeded by a new 
dynasty which temporarily estab- 
lishes a strong central govern- 
ment.’’ China, then, was a land of 
gigantic successes and failures. Her 
fate is still in the balance. Tomor- 
row may bring fresh glory or a new 
defeat. 

Her history is so old that its be- 
ginnings are lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. Mr. Latourette, who is D. 
Willig James Professor of Missions 





and Oriental History at Yale, starts 
with the influences of geography 
and natural resources upon the Chi- 
nese, discusses theories of their 
origins, then proceeds by a horizon- 
tal method to trace their political 
and social] development through 
successive dynasties. 

Miss Elizabeth Seeger’s history of 
China is written with children in 
mind and, as we shall try to show 
later, is a particularly happy ven- 





ture. China has much to offer the 
young mind — 
things which can- 
not be learned in 
the practical! 
West. 

And yet, as La- 
tourette points 
out, there afe cer- 
tain points of 
sympathy between 
China and the 
Western world: 
“The Chinese 
have 


bring physica! 
comfort to all its 
members. So, in- 
creasingly, is the 
Occident. By tra- 
dition the Chinese 
are disposed to 
take kindly to the 
scientific processes and the me- 
chanical devices of the West and 
to enter into successful competition 
in its commercial life.’’ 
Fundamentally, however, the dif- 


ferences are great. In the West} Pl 


emphasis has been placed upon the 
military element of society, in 
China upon the scholarly. Chinese 
industry has depended upon hand- 
crafts, the Western upon products 
of the machine. The Chinese cher- 
ished the conception of a world 
empire ruled over by one lawful 
and true Son of Heaven. The West 
(theoretically, at least) recognized 
the right of diverse nations to their 
several governments and cultures 
~—and fostered nationalism. 

Both Mr. Latourette and Miss 
Seeger believe that the intermin- 
gling of East. and West will bring 
benefits. Miss Seeger feels that 
the West can profit by emulation 
of the Chinese enjoyment of simple 
things and the promotion of hand- 
crafts. Mr, Latourette points out 
that for some six centuries before 
the “impact’’ (the word is his) of; 
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Western civilization China had! 
dwelt in an atmosphere of cultural 
“inbreeding’’ and -was badly in 
need of outside stimulus. 

As for his book itself (which has 
been compared to Williams’s great 
work of the last century, ‘“The Mid- 
dle Kingdom’’), one thing is cer- 
tain: it will be remembered by the 
reviewer long after the tumult and 
shouting of its review has been 
mercifully forgotten. It is a book 
which will be reread—and not only 
for reference. The truth is, it is 
written in very readable style. It 
contains few pages which are not 
animated; the very sections on irri- 
gation, agriculture and use of 
“night soil’ as fertilizer have a 
certain lively interest. Even the 
bibliographies (which follow each 
chapter) are more than mere lists 
and contain valuable comment as 
well as interesting jottings. We 
learn from them that Pearl S. 
Buck’s ‘‘Good Earth,” although fic- 
tion, is “a vivid and 
accurate description of life on a 
farm and in an old-fashioned city.” 

Really, it is a very good job! The 
author’s scholarship is enormous, 
of course, and he is a recognized 
authority on his subjects. He an- 
swers the reader’s questions before 


~ 


The author has digested his ma- 
terial thoroughly, and appears to 
have written no word until his 
mind was quite ready, acting on 
that old Taoist principle of waiting 
for the propitious moment, of “act- 
ing on the inevitable hour, of strik- 
ing the timely note,’”’ as Cranmer- 
Byng puts it. Perhaps, though, this 
is the Buddhist influence. It may 
even be the In any event, 
the book which might haye been an 





they are asked, and makes a rule 





The Illustrations on This Page Are From Drawings by Bernard Watkins for 


“The Pageant of Chinese History.” 


of summarizing points, previously 
made, from time to time—which is 
a positive blessing,:for if an idea 
is overlooked in one place it is al- 
most certain to crop up again. His 
jeasure in his subject is particu- 
larly nice. Perhaps the reader has 
had nightmares in which he has 
been set down before mountains of 
unedited facts and ordered to turn 
them into neat volumes? He will 
then appreciate something of the 
enormity of Mr. Latourette’s task, 
so cheerfully perfornsed. 








Moreover, it ex- 
hales none of that 
suspiciously un- 
healthy air of un- 
attractive collabo- 
so much histori- 
cal and scientific 
research. 

It is true that 
Mr. Latourette is 
not equally thor- 
ough.on all topics. 
He states that his 
interests are 


art student will not find his pas- 
sages on painting and sculpture 
much more than outlines, which in- 
dicate in the conventional manner 
the miediocrity which ran through 
Ming art (except in ceramics); the 
excellence of Sung landscape 
painting, unequaled, he declares, 
save in Japan and modern Europe 
and America, and the absence in 
Chinese sculpture of that joy in the 
human figure which characterized 


invariably illuminating in every 
phase of philosophy, and seems 
somehow to go a bit wide of the 
mark when he comes to Taoism. 
He is dispassionate, héwever, and 
records what he has observed. 

But the author’s special field is 
missions. Therefore we may ex- 
pect his book to sum up just what 
it is China lacks that the mission- 
aries of the West can offer her. 
The traditional Chinese attitude is 
expressed in the words of the Em- 
peror Kien Lung to George III of 











England (the paraphrase is Miss 
Seeger’s): y 
Your ambassador has asked per- 
to have your religion 
in Since the be- 


reasonable. 

Latourette points out the services 
which Western missionaries were 
able to offer China in the fields of 
medicine, sanitation, scientific re- 
search and mechanical devices. 
Evangelization was an inevitable 
concomitant of these benefits. In 


poise, peace and beatitude general- 
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ARTISTS IN UNIFORM. By Maz 
Eastman. 261 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


By HAROLD 8TRAUSS 


question of a literature 
that is tendentious and noth- 
ing else, the question of art 


and propaganda, is the 
serious and most neglected prob- 
lem of literary criticism today. 
Propaganda means, largely, left- 
wing propaganda. At this moment 
there is a certain radical snobbism 
in the air which dictates the writing 
of proletarian novels and poetry 
upon aspiring intellectuals. There is 
as yet, despite Granville Hicks, Ed- 
mund Wilson and Malcolm Cowley, 
no systematic regimentation of 
American writers. But there are 
certain critics, to whom large space 
in print is available, whose interests 
are more economic, or at least 
social, than literary. By their mere 
ballyhoo of the least worthy ‘‘pro- 
letarian novel’ they are urging 
young writers uncritically toward a 
barren tendentious technique. 

Into this morass’ of misdirected 
purpose Eastman has plunged with 
wit, intelligence, insight and good 
common sense. Passing over Amer- 
ican conditions in a single but illu- 
minating chapter, he has attacked 
the situation at its heart, in Rus- 
sia. In one sense ‘Artists in Uni- 
form"’ is a history and critique of 
Russian literature since 1917, albeit 
a biased one. To get at the real, 
the very real, value of it, one must 
understand Eastman’s often violent 
prejudices. He is still more or less 
a Trotskyist, that is, a bitter anti- 
Stalinist; he is possibly the leading 
exponent of the attempt to divorce 
both the theory and practice of 
communism from the dialectical 
materialism of Marx; and finally, 
he is a determinist who is fond of 
speaking of ‘‘poetry and science”’ 
and ‘‘the biological basis of litera- 
ture.’’ This last prejudice, which he 
expounded as an anti-Humanist 
thesis in ‘‘The Literary Mind,”’ can 
be discarded as so much deadwood. 
It obtrudes here only occasionally, 
and lays -itself open, amusingly 
enough, to the same ammunition 
Eastman launches against the 
Stalin program. The other preju- 
dices are more pertinent, and we 
must remember and discount them 
as they affect an otherwise stimu- 
lating and even exciting book. 

Eastman presents Soviet litera- 
ture in a framework (rather too 
neat) of three phases. In the first, 
from 1917 to 1924, the voices of the 
cranks and fanatics, the sloganists 


most | hell 





and drill-masters, were but seldom, 
and then feebly, heard. Had not 
Lenin, always liberal and sensitive 
toward art, said, ‘‘We must pre- 
serve the beautiful, take it as a 
model, make it our starting point 
even though it is ‘old’ ’’? And John 
Reed: ‘This class struggle plays 
with your poetry.” And 
Trotsky: “A work of art should be 
judged by its own law. The Marx- 
ian methods are not the same as 
the artistic.”” To these quotations 
Eastman adds a multitude of others 
from Marx and Engels, Lenin and 
Trotsky, and from such specially 
delegated authorities as the critics 
Polonsky and Voronsky, and the 
Minister of Education, Lunachar- 
sky, all insisting that art must not 
be regimented to the social purpose 
—that it would be an invaluable 
ally but a worthless slave. In the 
period the ablest writers such as 
Biely, Zamyatin, Pilnyak, Kataev, 
Yessinin and Bunin were among 
those waverers and incompletely 
dedicated sympathizers known as 





Literature Under Red Banners 


Max Eastman’s “Artists in Uniform” Reviews the Marxists’ Internecine 


Struggles Over Art and Propaganda 


‘‘Fellow-Travelers.’’ They were al- 
lowed to produce freely. 

Because thig period preceded the 
disastrous Stalin decade, Eastman 
is obliged to tint it somewhat with 
rose. The ,Serapion Brotherhood, 
for instance, was a strong faction 
that resisted regimentation passion- 
ately. He quotes from their mani- 
festo, but omits from the beginning 
the accusatory lines: ‘‘In February, 
1921, at a time of widespread regi- 
mentation, registration and barrack 
room regulation, when but a sin- 
gle iron and boring statute was 
made applicable to all, we de- 
cided,” &c. Another instance: 
Maiakovsky, the futurist poet, who 
was later driven to suicide by the 
Stalinist bureaucrats and their 
“seizing the power in poetry,” is 
one of Eastman’s heroes. But at 
this time he belonged to a group 





Max Eastman. 


(LEF) which regarded itself as the 
anguard of r luti y art and 
cherished chiefly the principle of 
rejecting any heritage of the past. 
If Eastman had been less bitter 
toward Stalin politically, he would 
not have passed off these begin- 
nings of the enslavement of litera- 








ture as “‘a certain tendentiousness”’ 


The second period, 1924 to.1932, is 
dominated by bureaucratic resolu- 
tions and orders for ‘“‘the literary 
front.”’ By factual research among 
these documents, Eastman conclu- 
sively proves 


tion at the hands of a State-con- 
trolled press and industry, of ev- 
ery serious creative impulse 
which would not subordinate it- 
self to a task described as ‘‘or- 
ganizing the mind and conscioys- 
ness of the working-classes in the 
direction of the ultimate goal of 
the proletariat as reconstructer of 
the world.”” I quote from the 
platform of the Napostovtzi, the 
group around the journal, At 
Your Post, who under the patron- 
age of the Stalin machine, domi- 
nated the “Russian Association 
of Proletarian Writers,"" which 


The “At-Your-Post’” group was 
actually dominated by one Auer- 
bach, who wrote the following gib- 
berish : 

“Every proletarian artist must be 
a dialectic materialist. The method 
of creative art is the method of dia- 
lectic materialism.’’ He applied the 
principle of social utility as his sole 
literary criterion, and spoke of giv- 
ing ‘‘the social command”’ to writ- 
ers. It is he who is the villain of 
the piece, who put the artists in 
uniform, and who organized the in- 
famous Kharkov congress. And 


We foresee the operation of lit- 
erary workshops. . + * We 
can’t wait forever while the pro- 
fessional writer tosses in his bed 


alone. We assume that book pro- 
duction can be planned in ad- 
vance like the production of tex- 
tiles or steel. 

As if this were not enough, the group 
of American delegates, whom East- 
man names, returned from the con- 
gress to boast of their proud dedi- 
cation to this program. 

Individual cases of how this 





tragic regimentation worked out, 
with which Eastman climaxes his 
case, are best indicated by the 
chapter titles: “Yessenin’s Sui- 
cide,” “The Suicide of Several 
Poets,” ‘‘Maiakovsky’s Suicide’’ 
(the raging flood left this one-time 
vanguardist beached as & waver- 
er), “The Framing of Eugene Zam- 
yatin,"’ ‘‘The Silence of Isaac Ba- 
byel,”” “‘The Humiliation of Boris 
,”’ “Polonsky’s Persecution.”’ 
The tale is a gloomy one. 
But on April 23, 1932, with unex- 
pected suddenness, Stalin shattered 
the ‘‘At-Your-Post’’ group, ordered 
it disbanded, revoked its edicts, 
and demanded that art be freed 
from strangulation by politics and 
slogans. There is little as yet to 
say about the third phase, save that 
in this country the New Masses, 
under orders from the International 
Organization Bureau, had to admit 
that its writers were not dialecti- 
cal materialists, after all, and that 
the resolution adopting this tech- 
nique of artistic creation suffered 
from “‘doctrinaire abstractedness,”’ 
was difficult to understand, and in 
truth ‘‘said very little.’’ In the face 
of this laudable reform, Eastman 
is hard put to it to advance his case 
against Stalin, but he manages to 
say that this act was nicely calcu- 
lated to free a literature already 
dead from its chains. 
Eastman concludes his book with 
a translation of Polonsky’s invalua- 
ble article on ‘‘Lenin’s Views of Art 
and Culture”’—a sound document 
for our radical snobs to ponder— 
and a résumé of his earlier attacks 
on dialectical materialism as the es- 
sential basis of Marxism. To those 
readers who do not know his argu- 
ment, this section is most heartily 
recommended. It proves, if noth- 
ing else, that it is possible to. en- 
dorse and even fight for a program 
of practical communism without 
servile and uncritical adherence to 
scholastic interpretations of the 
Marxian Bible. We can end this 
review no better than by a quota- 
tion from this section: 


Among the elements of sheer 
utopianism perpetuated by the 
Marxian metaphysics, none is 
more fantastic than the idea that 


human nature is a mere function - 


of the evolution of economic 
forces. 





Milton, Blind, Looked More Deeply Within Himself 


oe BLINDNESS. By Elea- 

Brown. 167 pp. 

New York: Columbia University 
Press. $2.50. 


study of Milton’s blind- 
ness and of the way in which 
the difficulty with his eye- 
sight affected the poet’s 
imagery is one of the most interest- 
ing scholarly treatises“the present 
reviewer has seen. This may be due 
to the fact that the book is a very 
human document. The author, Miss 
Brown, has been blind herself since 
very early childhood. She draws, 
therefore, upon her own knowledge 
and experience. She has a unique 
approach to her subject. 

The first chapter in the book is 
a documented account of medicine 
and hygiene in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From the twentieth century 
point of view these accounts of the 
treatments of various diseases and, 
in particular, of the methods em- 
ployed to cure certain such famous 
patients as King Charles, are hair- 
raising. Obviously certain of the 
prescriptions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century physicians 
were very close to primitive magic. 


Who today would relish being fed | ° 
scrapings from a human skull, |” 


teenth century and Milton’s period, 
apothecaries had, to be sure, been 





allowed to set up stores apart from 
grocery stores. Certain drugs were 
known, the forceps for delivery had 
been invented. The disease of 
blindness, however, was still looked 
upon as a curse, or as God-given. 
Milton went to various doctors, 
none of whom diagnosed success- 
fully what modern doctors take to 
be his disease, glaucoma, or possi- 
bly myopia and detachment of the 
retina. Milton's loss of sight has 
been laid to congenital syphilis and 
to eye-strain ‘during his work for 
his government. Miss Brown be- 
Meves, and the doctors who have 
considered her materials believe 
neither of these causes to have 
made Milton blind. 

Part Two of Miss Brown’s book 
is concerned with Milton’s literary 
references ta,his blindness and with 
a close analysis of the poet’s im- 
agery. Milton, Puritan that he was, 

a | his bli A as his own 
burden, God’s command. His was 
a tempestuous nature, but the nec- 
essary patience he developed under 
his affliction may be one reason for 
the existence of his masterpieces. 
Tracing the growth of his blind- 
ess, Miss Brown proves that Mil- 
ton learned, as he was more cut off 
from the physical world, to look 
more deeply into his imagination. 
She shows, too, that the poet’s con- 








sistent use of great images of light 
and darkness and of strange effects 
in obscurity may be due to his 
handicap.. The necessity for spirit- 
ual adjustments forced Milton to a 
study of man’s moral nature. Grow- 
ing darkness forced him to visual- 
ize mass effects. The very nature 
of his disease, if it was glaucoma, 


Milton's earlier imagery and of his 
later, when he was blind. But her 
book proves one thing well’ worth 
remembering: any subject ap- 
proached from a new angle may 





yield new revelations. The reader 
of this volume will wonder whether 
it could not be proved that Words- 
worth was far-sighted, that Keats 
had unusually keen sight, that 
Shelley was near-sighted and com- 
pensated by making the actual into 
the spiritual essence—the ‘‘spirit”’ 
of this, that and the other thing. 
No physiological explanation will, 
of course, explain everything about 
any poet’s imagery. But eyesight 
and differences in eyesight may, 
possibly, indicate why certain poets 
see things in detail even at a dis- 
tance, or as clad in mystery when- 
ever at a distance. Why not?~ We 
know that imagery is the key to the 
special quality of a poet’s imagina- 
tion. The clarity with which the 
poet sees may have something to 


do with the kind of object or dis- . 


tribution of objects that he most 
likes to look upon. 

Miss Brown, one might add, does 
not overstress the influence of 
blindness upon Milton's poetry. She 
is intelligent and sufficiently im- 
personal in her treatment of her 
material never to disregard the 
other elements (childhood, reading, 
adult experience, religious values), 
which also determined Milton’s se- 
lection of subjects to interpret his 
vision. Milton was first a great 
— secondly, and by chance, a 

blind one. Epa Lou WALTON. 
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The American Murals and Battles of Diego Rivera 


A Book Concerning His Artistic and Political Adventures in the United States 


PORTRAIT OF AMERICA. By, 
Diego Rivera. With 60 Photo- 
and an 


graphic 

Ezplanatory Text by Bertram 
D. Wolfe. 232 iv New York: 
Covici-Friede. § 


By OC. G. POORE 


wasn’t much objection. Thousands 
of people saw it without rioting in 
the streets. The portrait is there 
today. But last Winter when Diego 
Rivera decided that Rockefeller 
Center was the place for another 
portrait of Lenin the management 
said it did not want him there and 





Lenin into his murals for the New 
Workers’ School, changing him, so 
by 





be every question in the world— 
and that is how all his wars_start. 
We do not believe that a Mexican 








row Wilson, J. P. Morgan the elder 
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Rivera’s work in the United 











Economic Planning Without Recourse to Terrors 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION. 
Report of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Commission. 250 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$3. 


By LOUIS RICH 
T the close of 1982, when the 


if 


in this country. It addressed a 
business executives 


quires purposeful planning. Since 
many of the forces to be controlled 
are monetary in character, the 
question of a standard of value be- 
comes important in any effort to at- 
tain economic equilibrium. 


ings of the gold standard by a good 
deal of management. Monetary 
policy, the commission insists, 
must provide for two primary 
needs: an urgent immediate need 


is | #0r @ rising price level reflecting 
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a revival of industry and trade and | **4, 


increased employment as a result of 
expenditures to stimulate business 
activity, and an urgent permanent 








need for a price system so balanced 
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THE ROMANCE OF LABRADOR. 
By Sir Wilfred Grenfell. Ilus- 
trated. 329 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


R. WILFRED GRENFELL 
(in his case the medical 
title carries more honor 
‘than the “Sir” which he 
must share with successful pro- 
moters and contributors to British 
campaign funds) long ago earned 
the right to a goodly body of read- 
ers for anything he might care to 
set down in print. The higher types 
of rectitude and usefulness, of 
which Dr. Grenfell is a shining ex- 
ample, are not always conspicuous 
for their ability to express them- 
selves interestingly. Some of them, 
sad to say, are extraordinarily dull. 
But the qualities in Dr. Grenfell 
which have made him almost a 
saint among the fishers and trap- 
pers of Labrador are coupled with 
a vein of poetry and humor and a 
gift for expression which even the 
children of darkness might appre- 
ciate. 

Dr. Grenfell is not quite a St. 
Francis, but he has a love for the 
furred and feathered brethren as 
well as for humans. Better still, 
he has the habit of scientific ob- 
servation. The reviewer cannot 
refrain from quoting his bear 
story. . 

I have [he says) kept several. 
Only one ever got angry with me. 
He was standing on the deck 
with his paws on my shoulders, 
eating a lump of sugar from my 
lips. When he pulled on the lump 
and I would not let go, he boxed 
my ears and scratched my cheek 
with his claws—which I doubtless 
deserved. He immediately ran to 
the end of the bowsprit and sat 
watching me as I made a small 
whip out of a twig and then 
climbed out after him. At the 
last minute he jumped into the 
sea and swam triumphantly away. 
I rowed after him in the dinghy 
and, when I caught up with him, 
he grabbed the gunwale with his 
powerful arms and was in the 
boat in a second. Not satisfied 
with grinning at me, he shook 
the water from his coat all over 
me and then, wet as he still was, 
calmly jumped up on the seat by 
my side and cuddled close to me 
to show that I was forgiven. 

Dr. Grenfell is no exile, grimly 
doing his duty for humanity’s sake 
in a barren land. . He loves Labra- 
dor almost as much as the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
loves Southern California—though 
possibly a shade more disinterested- 
ly. When he tells of the supposed 
landing of the twelfth century Vik- 
ings on the Labrador coast he says: 

“‘No reason has ever been shown 
why the Vikings would want to 
fare any further than our beauti- 
fully wooded bays, with their end- 
less berries, salmon, furs and game, 
except that most people think of 
the east coast of Labrador as all 
barren, forbidding wastes, and for- 
get that no part of it lies north 
of England and Scotland.” He 
compares the Labrador peninsula to 
“‘some diffident virgin, still wrapped 
in garments of isolation, having 
turned away her wooers,” and be- 
Hieves that ‘untouched in the thou- 
sands of square miles of Labrador 
terrain, as well as in her waters, 
lie vast treasures yet to be wrested 
from her for the benefit of the 
world.”’ 

Some of these treasures are al- 
ready being offered, in these topsy- 





turvy times, to a world which does 
not know how to use them. The 
available wealth of the region con- 
sists of fish—Labrador, as 
Dr. Grenfell puts it, is on a “‘cod 
standard”’ rather than a gold stand- 
ard. ‘‘What human laws can do to 
prevent prosperity,’’ he says, ‘‘we 
noted recently when leaving Labra- 








Sunset at 
Northwest River, 
a Labrador 
Village. 





dor we saw hundreds of tons of 
good fish lying unsold in the stores, 
wharves and vessels’ holds, belong- 
ing to men who needed wheat 
above all things; while a week later 
in New York we saw thousands of 
hungry men line up for a bite to 
eat, with thousands of tons of 
wheat rotting in government 


Saeglek Fjord, an Old Ice Channel. 





stores.’’ A trite illustration, per- 
haps, but of the kind of triteness 
which needs to be hammered home 


learned in a hard school that “‘pros- 
perity must increasingly be as much 
a result of international fthe au- 
thor'’s italics) cooperation and cam- 
araderic« as it is of scientific adap- 
tation and ‘technical skill."’ 
Labrador is necessarily a heroic 
land. A heroic climate and geology 
produce and invite heroic men. 
The peninsula rests on immeasur- 
ably ancient rocks which are 
known (with no Freudian connota- 
tions) as the “‘Basement Complex.’’ 
It has been forged in ancient heats, 
ducked for ages in the ocean, 
buckled up again into. the air, 









Socialism, Fascism and Communism 


SOCIALISM, FASCISM, COMMU- 
NISM. Edited by Joseph Shap- 
len and Davis Shub. New York: 
The American League for Demo- 
cratic Socialism. 239 pp. $1.50. 

1905 the political refugee Lenin 
was writing, among other things, 
about the Russo-Japanese War. 

One of his articles in the journal 

Vperiod was devoted to proving 

that the unbroken succession of 

Russian defeats was inevitable. A 

nation cannot hope to wage suc- 

cessful war if its energies and ini- 
tiative have been stifled by a do- 
mestic government. 

“Events have proved,’’ wrote 
Lenin, “how right those foreigners 
were who laughed at the way tens 
and hundreds of millions of rubles 
were wasted on the purchase and 
construction of magnificent dread- 
noughts, and who pointed out that 
all these expenditures were useless 
in the absence of a people capable of 
handling modern military machinery 
and navigating modern vessels.” 

The citation from Lenin occurs in 
one of the two articles contributed 
by the eminent Marxian scholar 
Karl Kautsky to the present vol- 
ume, and in these few lines the 
theme of the book and the sub- 
stance of the argument are summed 
up. Half a dozen writers join with 
Kautsky in a symposium on the 
problems which beset socialism and 
the Socialist parties in the face of 
formidable competition from fas- 
cism on the right and communism 
on the left. We hear nothing of the 
much older competition between 
socialism and capitalism. Events 
have brought the two together as 
allies in defense of democratic gov- 
ernment and civil liberty. 





Freedom, says Cahan in a brief 
introduction, is as much a part of 
socialism as are its economic doc- 
trines. A long chapter takes note 
of the change which has come over 
Socialist theory in respect to cap- 
italist breakdown. Socialists no 


evolutionary type has to face pri- 
marily the challenge from Soviet 
Russia. While Socialists are talk- 


A former Soviet economic expert in 
a survey entitled “‘From Lenin to 
Stalin” marshals an impressive 





body of figures dealing with the life 
and labor of the Russian masses 
under the Five-Year Plan. Writing 
in December, 1932, he asserts that 
the fifteenth anniversary of the Oc- 
tober revolution finds the Soviet 
economy in a state of dissolution. 
Behind the Socialist facade there 
is neither socialism nor Socialist 
human relations. ~ 

Kautsky finds that the results of 
the Five-Year Plan have been “‘ter- 
rible."’ The Communist experiment 
has failed, though this does not por- 
tend the downfall of the Bolshevist 
régime. The Soviet dictatorship may 
have a long life before it, but that 
must not blind the world to its rec- 
ord: “Foreign tourists in Russia 


dom does the thought occur to them 
what enslavement, what lowering 
of human self-esteem, was connect- 
ed with the construction of those 
gigantic establishments.’’ Kautsky 
doubts whether the big factories 
can be run by an enslaved people. 
Of the two editors Mr. Shub deals 
with the failure of the Communist 
movement outside of 


1Dr. Grenfell Cheers for 
The Land of Labrador 


& He Writes WithaV ein of Poetry and Humor That Even the 
Children of Darkness Might Appreciate. 


yas, called by an Eskimo name 


rence; and Dr: Grenfell comments: 
“To a man who has himself sailed 
most of this in a small boat also, 


traveling the land to deal with such 
sinners as could be found, was com- 
pelied to report that “the work was 
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Newman’s Oxford Movement 


Three Books W hich Centre About the Great Personality of the Anglican 
Clergyman Who Turned to Rome 





















OXFORD APOSTLES. A Charac- 
ter Study of the Ozford Move- 


ment. By firey Faber. 467 
pp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Séns. $5. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, Angli- 
Catholic Priest, 


Ross. 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. $2.75. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, the Ro- 
, the Friend, the Leader. 
ed. By Sister Mary 
Aloysi Kiener, 8. N. D., Ph. D. 
510 pp. Boston: Collegiate Press 
Corporation. $65. 
By P. W. WILSON 
O the immense literature that 
* has accumulated around the 
name of John Henry New- 
man, three books are here 
added. One of these books is by a 
Protestant, the other two are by 
Catholics. 

Among the companions of New- 
man was Frederick Faber, whose 
hymns are sung throughout the 
world. His grandnephew, Geoffrey 
Faber, himself an Oxonian, bases 
an estimate of the Oxford move- 
ment on records within his family. 
He deals with Newman and his 
friends as Anglicans, and the inti- 
macies that enrich every page of 
this work are a notable addition to 
tractarian literature. 

To Father Ross, the Anglicanism 
of Newman was no more than a 
prelude. It is Newman, “starting 
anew at 45,” who is here presented 
—his submission to the Roman 

-- obedience; his difficulties within a 
changed environment, his trium- 
phant “‘apologia” against Kingsley, 
his relations with Manning, his ele- 
vation to be a prince of the church. 

i We have a human and readable ac- 

count of what Newman in a famous 
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*| Ross offers examples. 


.with only slight alteration.” 








~ From the Painting by W. W. Oulese in the Possession of Oriel College. 
From “Ozford Aposties.”’ 


Oxford, is ‘‘the only material spec- 
tacle in all the world that has never 
disappointed a single beholder.”’ 
Few beholders were disappointed in 
Newman as a masterpiece of per- 
sonality 


Of his whimsical humor Father 
Critics com- 
plained that his pen was idle. He 
replied with ‘‘seven reasons for not 
writing more books,”’ and among 
them these: 

3. Because Rigaud’s steam en- 
gine, which was hard to start, was 
hard to 


4. Because Hannibal’s elephants 
never could learn the Pp. 


sell do not pay. ; 
7. Because just now I am teach- 
ing little boys nonsense verses. 


If Pope Pius [X was “‘the beast’* 
in the Book of Revelation, what 
about Queen Victoria? She ascend- 


FES ab 


2 
s 


gists note the response quoted by 

Father Ross: 

Who is it that molds and makes 

Round and crisp and fragrant 
cakes? 

Makes them with a kind éntent, 

As a welcome compliment, 

And the best that she can send 

To a venerable friend? 

One it is, for whom I pray, 

On St. Philip’s natal day, 

With a loving heart, that ang 





Newman's Hermitage at Littlemore, Where He Was Converted to Catholicien. 
From “John Henry Newman,” by Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener. 


Tempering with a winning sweet- 
ness 


Here’s a rhyming letter, that, 
Gift for gift, and tit for tat. 

. J. H. N. 
In studying the archives of his 
family, Mr. Faber “expected to 
find a dull and course of 


way o’er moor and fen, o’er crag 
and torrent to the haven where he 
would be. ; 

The exquisite lucidity of New- 








Truth and falsehood cutting 
Yet that ke and complet 
ness 


man’s sentences was not due to the 





A Popular Survey of Modern Medicine 


MEDICINE: A VOYAGE OF DI8- 
Y. By Joseph Lobel, 


rar & Rinehart, Inc. $3 

voyage through the realms 

of medicine is quite definitely 

not for those who have made 

the trip too often before—especially 
under the guidance of such explor- 
ers as Logan Clendening, Morris 
Fishbein, Paul De Kruif, or the 
scholarly Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. 
Dr. Lébel admits his indebtedness 
to two at least of the above popular- 
izers, confessing even to have 
“quoted portions of their writings 
So 
we need not look, in his entertain- 
ing volume, either for great origi- 
nality of treatment or depth of 


Entertainment, however, the lay 
reader will obtain in abundance, 
as also welcome additions to his 
stock of medical lore. The arrange- 
ment—which is by topics rather 
than in strict chronological order— 
favors those who would read as 
they run. An introductory chapter 
on “Medicine” elaborates on the 
question, ‘“What is it, after all, that 
has made medicine the mother of 
sociology, of pedagogy, of criminol- 
ogy, of psychology, but the fact 
that it teaches man to know man?”’ 
In each of the fourteen chapters 
that follow, we are shown the heal- 
ing art seeking, and Z4ommunicat- 


ing, this knowledge along one or 
}another of the many roads open to 
it. 

Biology, anatomy and physiology, 
as basic to all living organisms, 
are shown in their long struggles 
with human superstition,  tri- 
umphant in the end only because 
it was more important to live than 
to believe. Pathology, or disease, 
is the body in danger, exhibiting 
signals which for centuries were 


magical remedies’? shows man ap- 
pealing in the name of all his gods 
to nature for relief from the conse- 
quences of his own slow evolution 
into the most complex and versatile 
of living organisms. In course of 
time it was seen that everything 
which happened to man happened 
to some minute part of him: and 
cellular pathology developed into 
the powerful instrument it has since 
become. 


Virchow’s brilliant researches into 
the cell-origin of all morbid states 
blazed new trails, one of which, 
bacteriology, tells the now familiar 
story of Pasteur end Robert Koch. 
(We hope that some future writer 
on medicine will go a little further 
in this direction: who d re- 


ee 





calls much of the pioneer work of 





Sir Patrick Manson or Sir Rofiald 








Ross on malaria?) Subsequent 
chapters introduce us to serology 
and the theory of immunization 
against infection; surgery and an- 
esthetics; stimulative therapy, from 
homeopathy and the water cure to 
ultra-violet rays; endocrinology and 
internal secretions, where once 
again exact science has shown the 
danger of easy generalizations. 
In ‘“‘The Theory of Constitution” 
Dr. Lébel sketches the subtle inter- 
actions of organism and environ- 
ment, with some reference to the 
very plausible psychiatrie system of 
Ernst Kretschmer, and all too brief 
an account of the rise of genetics. 
Under ‘‘Psychoanalysis and Person- 
ality” the fundamental psychic 
mysteries are touched upon, but 
Dr. Lébel wisely maintains that 
“dream psychology constitutes the 
weakest part of the psychoanalytic 
structure.” 

The chief merit of this volume is 
that it cautions the lay reader 
against associating the medical art, 
or science, with any one of the in- 
numerable techniques it has devised 
for man’s health. Its principal de- 
fect is in the omissions which are, 
no doubt, inevitable in a work of 
this character, and in the glib style 
of presentation which, for some 
never quite fully explained reason, 
has become synonymous with ‘‘pop- 
ular” science. Harotp Warp. 
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James P. Warburg’s Money Plan 


A Former Financial Adviser to the President Who Now Disagrees With 
The Administration’s Policies 


THE MONEY MUDDLE. By James 
P. Warburg. 272 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. €. 

By HENRY HAZLITT 
AMES P. WARBURG is, first 
of all, the son of the late Paul 
M. Warburg,‘a distinguished 
banker and, what is very rare 
among American bankers, a stu- 
dent of banking, with a sound theo- 
retical as well as practical under- 

standing. Paul Warburg took a 

prominent réle in the framing of 

the Federal Reserve Act; he be- 
came an authority on the Reserve 

System; he wrote vigorously and 

he was one of the few bankers who 

raised his voice in warning against 

the speculative orgy early in 1929. 

James Warburg, like his father, 
is also a practical banker and a 
student of banking, and he, too, 
knows how to write. The drama, 
as well as economics, has engaged 
his attention. Selected by the Presi- 
dent as financial adviser to the 
American delegation at the London 
economic conference, he resigned 
when Mr. Roosevelt virtually tor- 
pedoed the conference by sending 
it his famous message rejecting all 
temporary stabilization agreements 
and demanding a new kind of dol- 
‘lar. Since then Mr. Warburg has 
been an able critic of the admin- 
istration’s monetary policies and of 
the proposals of all inflationists. 
He writes so that he can be easily 
understood by the intelligent lay- 
man; he has a shrewd political 
sense and he is almost the only 
banker who has had the courage 
to take his chances in the rough 
and tumble of political argument, 
to stand up to the Borahs and the 
Thomases and the Father Cough- 
lins and swap blow for blow. 

Mr. Warburg’s present book is di- 
vided into three parts. The first 
is an elementary but very readable 
discussion of the principles of 
money and banking and some of 
their present applications. The sec- 
ond is a review of the monetary 
policies pursued in President Roose- 
velt’s first year. The third consists 
of a criticism of various inflation- 
ary fallacies and presents Mr. War- 
burg’s own recommendations for 
getting back on our feet and ‘‘mod- 
ernizing’’ the gold standard. 

It is the second section that will 
doubtless attract the most atten- 
tion, for Mr. Warburg’s is the first 
public account by one of the lead- 
ing participants of what went on 
behind the scenes while the admin- 
istration’s monetary policies were 
being formed. We are told, for ex- 
ample, what instructions the Ameri- 
can delegation had when it left for 
the London conference, and how 
these had all to be scrapped when 
the President's famous cable ar- 
rived. ‘‘As long as I live,"’ writes 
Mr. Warburg, ‘‘I shall not forget 
the expression on Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s face when Governor Cox 
and I called upon him with this 
message, nor shall I forget the ex- 
pression on the face of the hun- 
dreds of delegates that crowded 
around the bulletin board at Ken- 
sington that day—nor the com- 
ments we had to listen to and read 
in the European press."’ 

Mr. Warburg resigned from the 
delegation, and in his letter to Sec- 
retary Hull tendering his resigna- 
tion he advised that the conference 
recess, on the ground that ‘‘it will 
take us more than a few weeks to 
work’ out a currency plan better 
than anything that the combined 
brains of the world have been able 
to develop over a period of centu- 
ries."’ 

As soon as Mr. Warburg got back 
to Washington from London the 
President said to him, “I want you 
to talk to Warren and Rogers.” 
Mr. Warburg then tells us of the 
“long evening in New York’ he 
spent with Professor Warren of 
Cornell and Professor Rogers of 
Yale, in which the three of them 
found that they could agree on very 
little except that ‘‘uncertainty as to 


our money policy was bad.’’ They 
went to Hyde Park and reported 
their agreements and disagres- 
ments: 

The President was not at all 
impressed with our arguments in 
favor of a clear definition of our 
monetary policy. He wanted, 
above all else, to see 
prices go up. He was interested 
—much more interested than I 
liked to see him—in the countless 
scrolls of tissue paper on which 
Warren had traced all sorts of 
curves and diagrams. The table 
was covered with them. Warren, 
expanding in the warmth of the 
President’s enthusiasm, leaned 


bols. Rogers smiled enigmatical- 

ly and from time to time nodded 

his head. 

Mr. Warburg insists that the de- 
sire to raise prices, particularly 
farm prices, determined our mone- 
tary actions far more than any 
purely monetary considerations. To 
all his objections to the Warren 
plan or to further depreciation the 
President listened patiently, 


smiled and told me that all that 
was very pretty, but meantime 
how were we going to keep prices 
advancing? How were we 

to relieve the debt burden? What 
were we going to do about the 
farmers? 

It wamthen that I realized with 
a sense of finality how impossible 
it was to combat a 
group-of advisers who had ready 
answers to all these questions, 
while the only answers those of 
us could’ give who felt that the 

cure could not be a purely mone- 

tary one involved a slow and 
more or less painful process of 
rebuilding. 

In the final section of his book 
Mr. Warburg is more convincing 
when he criticizes the various in- 
flationary proposals of others than 
when he proposes reforms of his 
own. This applies, for example, to 
his plan for a ‘‘modernized gold 


authorities. * * 


This plan seems definitely inferior 

to the orthodox gold standard on 
several grounds: 

1. One of the great merits of the 
gold standard is precisely the fact 
that gold is a commodity, for this 
fact helps to stabilize its value in 
the face of sudden political. de- 
cisions affecting its purely mone- 


librium between its two great uses; 
it would eventually bring too much 


runs, however, is again one of the 
great merits of the gold standard. 
The fear of such runs is the great 
force that tends to prevent monetary 
and credit excesses; it makes it nec- 
essary for political and monetary 
authorities to pursue policies that 
will maintain confidence at all-times. 
If the fear of such runs, and the 
danger signals that their first ap- 





pearance sets up, are obviated, un- 


.|sound credit expansion will run 


much further than otherwise. 

3. If only central banks are al- 
lowed to draw gold from other cen- 
tral banks, the gold question will be 
constantly in politics, endangering 
international relations, because calls 
for gold shipments will be inter- 
preted as officially unfriendly acts. 

Mr. Warburg makes an occasional 
misleading statement. He seems to 
believe that -symmetallism involves 











the creation of an actual gold-silver 


James P. Warburg. 


alloy. As originally proposed by 
Alfred Marshall, however, it in- 
volves merely the redemption’ of 
notes in a fixed ratio of gold bars 


and silyer bars jointly. Mr. War- - 


burg also at one point ascribes the 
recent decline of silver to ‘‘the de- 
cision to put India on a gold basis.’’ 
India has actually been on the gold 
standard, with some intermissions, 
since 1899; the 1926 decision merely 
transferred India from a gold ex- 
change to a gold bullion standard. 





CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
LITERATURE AND RELIG- 
ION. By Halford E. Luccock. 
300 pp. Chicago and New York: 
Willett, Clark & Co. $2. 

HE main thesis of this valu- 
able, arresting and richly 
documented book may be 
stated in the author’s own 

words. ‘“‘Among the most persuasive 
of the ‘hot-gospelers’ of religion in 
our time,’ says he, “have been a 
group of realistic novelists. * * * 
Negative, unintended testimony to 
hthe necessity of a spiritual content 
in life is just as persuasive as posi- 
tive assertion, and has this addi- 
tional worth in that its force car- 
ries in many quarters where the 
more positive form of assertion 
would be dismissed as moralistic 
preaching. * * * Ifa Pulitzer Prize 
for Christian evangelism were to be 
awarded, strong claims could be 
made for its bestowal upon Dorothy 
Parker's ‘Laments for the Living,’ 
Hemingway's ‘The Sun Also Rises,’ 
or Dos Passos’s ‘Manhattan Trans- 
fer.’ They show blank deserts ut- 
terly without happiness, without 
peace, without anything of mean- 
ingful significance.” 

Dr. Luccock defends this rather 
startling assertion not only with 
ingenuity and adequate iearning, 
but so as to carry conviction. He 
shows that those very books of the 
last fifteen or twenty years which 
an ignorant or timid or time-serv- 
ing clergy has been content to de- 
nounce without understanding have 
done more to reveal, if not to meet, 
the spiritual needs of the time than 
the church itself has done. He 
shows that just those writers who 
have been most roundly damned 
from a thousand pulpits—novelists 
like Dreiser and Lewis, dramatists 
such as O’Neill and Stallings, poets 
like Sandburg and critics . like 








Mencken—have been among the 
most influential, the most aggres- 
sive, and not infrequently the most 
spiritually minded preachers of our 
day. He makes us ask ourselves 
what the professional clergy of 
America were doing or saying 
about the Sacco-Vanzetti case when 





that we have” is now almost a 
platitude, and those who are work- 
ing against war have grown accus- 
tomed to expect little help from the 
institution which claims to repre- 
sent the Man of Peace. Dr. Luc- 
cock, who has himself been a cler- 
gyman, understands and states the 
reason for this: .‘‘The church has 
often been a sacred sanctuary for 


\ 


to daily life, and therefore it is at 
once more revealing and more dis- 
bing. It is, or it may be, de- 
livered from a far loftier plane than 
that of the sentimental optimism in 


a 





Plays of the Century 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PLAYS. 
By Frank . Chandler and 


Continental Plays. The grouping 





play up favorites, but all worthy of 
study, and, for the most part, capa- 





American Literature Today. and Modern Faith 


which most preaching wallows, be- 
cause, at the same time that it is 
more realistic, it has maintained 
the realization that human life is 
essentially tragic. 
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“Company Parade” and Other Recent Works of Fiction © | 


COMPANY PARADE. By Storm 
Jameson. 374 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


O one who has read ‘That 
N Was Yesterday,” Storm 

icle of a youthful marriage, 
can have failed to wish that she 
‘would describe the further fortunes 
of its two principal characters, 
Hervey Russell and her husband, 
Thomas Penn Vane. ‘That novel 
was—and, one thinks, still is—far 
and away the best work Storm 
Jameson has yet given us. It had 
an integrity of structure and a dead- 
ly truth of observation unequaled 


more real than any in the long 
range of her Mary Hervey trilogy— 
which is also to say that they were 
more real than almost any in the 
files of contemporary fiction. 

Storm Jameson has, in “‘Company 
Parade,” given us something of the 
further fortunes of Hervey and 
Penn, but not quite in the fashion 
we might have wished. Instead of 
occupying the centre of the stage, 
as they did in “That Was Yester- 
day,”’ theygare forced in the pres- 
ent novel to take their places in a 
larger and more complex pattern. 
“Company Parade,” Miss Jameson 
warns us in a foreword, is the first 
of perhaps five or six novels in 
which she will attempt to depict 
the contemporary scene. Naturally 
this is a rather large undertaking, 
and reguires, if the illusion of 
reality is to be sustained, a vast 
gallery of characters. And this 
novel, as its title implies, is de- 
voted mainly to introductions—to 
acquainting us, if only briefly, with 
the persons who will play larger or 
more intimate réles in the novels 
which are to follow. 

If it were not for the definite 
charm and clarity with which 
Storm Jameson writes, this would 
be a duller business even than it 
sounds. As it is, few of the char- 
acters can hope to have for us the 
vitality and interest which Hervey 
and Penn retain from our former 
acquaintance with them. The story 
opens in 1918. The war is over. 
Penn, as engaging and unreliable 
as ever, clings to his post as ground 
officer in the Air Force, reluctant 
to part with his handsome uniform 
and his safe, unexacting job, even 
though this means ignoring his 
responsibilities as husband atid 
father. Hervey, who had fretted 
so under poverty and domestic 
cares. because she felt the empty 
years slipping away and success 
still out of reach, is muddling about 
on her first job as an advertising 
writer in London. 


Her first novel has met with a 


brilliant young chemist engaged in 
the development of a new poison 
gas; Evelyn Lamb, a4 noted literary 
critic, and her aggressive, self- 
seeking lover, William Ridley; 
Frank, an ex-soldier who keeps a 
sandwich stall; and Thomas Har- 
ben, an industrialist, and the only 
person so far introduced who has 
profited by the war. 

These persons are presented with 
a good deal of clarity and no little 
wit, for Storm Jameson has 
schooled herself admirably in the 
technique of nove] writing. Their. 
lives are woven together with a 
very lifelike appearance of design 
and accident. But the result is 
-hardly a novel at all, because we 
miss in it any sense of complete- 
ness. It is veritably a prelude to a 
piece still unwritten, which, when 
finished, will be called ‘“The Mirror 
in Darkness.” Of the quality of 
that piece it is naturally impossible 
to judge at the moment. It may 
well be that Storm Jameson has 
embarked upon a work of the first 
magnitude, but ‘“‘Company Parade”’ 
gives us no real reason to sup- 
pose so. Marcarer WALLACE. 


Mountain Boy 
MANHATTAN PRODIGAL. By 


George Tichenor. 308 pp. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 


R. TICHENOR’S second novel 


of a big ‘‘blabbitt’’ of publicity 
who became a boomtime banker 
and rode for a fall with the depres- 
sion. ‘‘Manhattan Prodigal’’ is the 
story of a mountain boy from Ten- 
nessee who comes to the city with 





It is-difficult. not to think of the 
novel in terms of its separate parts, 
because these are not well inte- 
grated into a whole. The first 
chapter is a charming story of ro- 
mantic love at first sight. The 
country boy is strange and lonely 
and miserable in the big city. He 
meets Helen, the English girl, in 
the subway—of all places!—and then 
everything is changed. This frag- 
ment is tender and innocent and 
very appealing. But it is soon over 
and Dave goes back home defeated. 
Now we are treated to a little 
mountain drama involving Dave's 
family, especially his cousin Mary, 
her intended, R. L., and the New 
York girl, Lucy Leonard, the new 
schoolmarm. There is a suicide; 
R. L. flees one way and Lucy an- 
other; and Dave starts back for 
the city prepared to shoot R. L. 
after the old mountain code. 

Once more in New York Dave 
forgets his mountains and his plan 
for revenge. He gets a job again, 
makes a friend in John Henry, the 
painter, and drifts into the habit 
of seeing Lucy at sporadic inter- 
vals. He does not care very much 
for Lucy or her family or her bo- 
hemian friends; but she is the only 
girl he knows and Lucy and nature 
combine to overcome his feeble re- 
sistance. They are married and 
the rest of the novel is chiefly con- 
cerned with that marriage. ‘ 
There is a good deal of sound 
writing and perceptiveness in this 
story of an empty marriage be- 
tween a vacuous, tellec- 
tual, clutching wife and a groping, 
unresponsive young husband, slow- 
ly finding himself, absorbed in his 





Foreigners in. Peking 
THE GINGER GRIFFIN. By Ann 
Bridge. 409 pp. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book. $2.50. 


“griffins.” Thus the term was pe- 
culiarly applicable to Amber Har- 
rison, young, pretty and painfully 
sincere, who went to Peking for a 
year’s visit and there encountered 
her first test of spiritual strength 
and hardihood. When Amber joined 
the Grant-Howards, new appointees 


confidence was at very low ebb. It 
was the kindly Nugent Grant-How- 





Nugent’s friendly 


her the bitterest pain, but in so do- 
ing, he unwittingly prepared her 
for the fulfillment of her destiny 
for generous, courageous love, and 
her final victory over her sense of 








SALT WINDS AYD GOBI DUST. 
By Captain John W. Thomason 
Jr. TWustrated by the author. 
326 pp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

'AIN JOHN W. THOMASON 
Jr., United States Marine 


the world to good literary and artis- 
tic advantage. In his books about 
marines he has created a vivid pan- 
orama of dramatic incidents in 
the lives of these Leathernecks who 
are Uncle Sam’s territorial watch- 
dogs. ‘Captain Thomason is also 
an illustrator of unusual talent. His 
drawings have the impromptu, 
sketchy quality that marks the 
work of the true natural drafts- 
man; he uses economy of line with 
rare excellence. He is fortunate in 
having his writing and art perfect- 
ly mated; they are both of equal 
merit and the complement of each. 
other. 

‘Salt Winds and Gobi Dust”’ con- 
sists chiefly of material that Thom- 
ason collected during his recent 
stay in- the Far East with the ma- 


.| vines. There are thirteen stories in 


all: two deal with action in France, 
several are tales of Haiti and Cen- 











From a Drawing by John W. Thom- 
ason Jr: for “Salt Winds and Gobi 
Dust.” : 
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tory in the making, of destiny tak- 
ing the helm of the ship of state; 


( Continued on Page 17) 
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News and Views of 


Literary 


Lonpon. 
T the opening of the new ex- 
tension of the London Library 
the Right Hon. Stanley Bald- 
win drew a delightful remi- 
niscent picture of his own childhood 
when hé used to read, like all early 
readers, stretched out on his 
stomach in front of the fire. Alas! 
he continued, that was no longer 
possible. To most people there came 
a kind of senile convexity which 
disturbed the perfect equilibrium 
necessary to that attitude if they 
were to enjoy what they were read- 
ing. Whereupon The Daily Tele- 
graph sadly remarks that the child 
brought up nowadays in an up-to- 
date dwelling knows nothing of 
hearthrug literature, for the mod- 
ern flat has no hearth. It suggests 
further that, if the practice of the 
majority is to decide the question of 
the most comfortable posture, read- 
ing in bed would easily win. 

The occasion of the former 
Premier’s address was a notable 
event in the world of British 
literature and scholarship. The 
London Library was founded by 
Carlyle in 1840 for the use of writers 
and serious students, who may not 
only consult books on the spot but 
borrow them to read at home. Some 
of the most valuable intellectual 
work of the last century has been 
accomplished with its aid. Its col- 
lection now consists of 450,000. vol- 
umes, and there is probably not.a 
single worthless publication among 
them. For over forty years it has 
had the same librarian, Sir Charles 
Hagbert Wright. Tennyson and 
Leslie. Stephen were among its 
presidents. The office is at present 
held by H. A. L. Fisher. 

eee 

HE MANCHESTER GUARD- 

IAN thinks that, gathered to- 

gether in a volume, the poems 
in Christopher Morley’s ‘‘Mandarin 
in Manhattan” are just a little cloy- 
ing. Taken singly some of them are 
shrewd enough to evoke a smile, 
and others have a frail loveliness of 
their own; but the monotony of the 
facile free verse in which they are 
written palls. A severe course of 
athletic exercises in the writing of 
metrical verse might serve to give 
this work just the vigor and punch 
it needs. According to The Daily 
Telegraph it is an ironic, impudent 
twist which gives Mr. Morley’s 
verses their engaging quality—the 
irreverent phrase, the lapse into 
slang. . . . Ernest Newman com- 
mends Oscar Thompson's ‘‘Prac- 
tical Musical Criticism’’ as an ad- 
mirable volume, crammed with the 
maximum of common sense about 
the everyday practical aspects of 
its subject. 

Looking at the books which have 
so far been published in 1934, How- 
ard Spring is impressed by the way 
women are holding their own in fic- 
tion. Men are today, as in the past, 
writing the most important novels, 
but the general body of solid, com- 
petent, conscientious work is being 
done by women. . . . Sylvia Lynd 
notes that a curious innocuousness 
seizes upon the work of dead au- 
thors. She gives as examples 
George Eliot, Thackeray and Char- 
lotte Bronté, who seemed to face 
life almost too boldly for the reader 

Of their day... . on 
the complaint of some novelists that 
their public is being lured away 
from them by biographers who 
bring fiction into real lives The 
Times suggests that the novelists 

- should meet this competition by 
bringing more real life into their 
fiction. - The main defect of 
modern ° to The 
Scotsman, is that it attracts too few 
readers. 

sees 
R the first time in the his- 
tory of Parliament, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s bud- 


get speech has opened with a 


Dickens allusion. The country, he 
said, has now finished the story of 
“Bleak House’ and is about to en- 





London . 


joy the first chapter of “Great 
Expectations.’’ A critic points out, 
however, that Mr. Chamberlain did 
well to stop at the titles of the two 

books. For Bleak House was “a 
dreary name but not a dreary 
place’ and Pip’s great expectations 
came to nothing. 

/Stella Benson left £6,407. Her 
diaries are to go to Cambridge Uni- 
versity, to be dealt with as may be 
thought fit, but not to be made pub- 
lic until after fifty years. . . . The 
Harmsworth Literary Award for 
the best work of imaginative prose 
published during 1933 by an Irish 
author has been conferred by the 
Irish Academy of Letters on Lord 
Dunsany for his novel ‘‘The Curse 
of the Wise Woman.”’ The final 
adjudication was made by John 
Masefield. 

The Society of Authors has been 
attempting to establish a central 
register of forthcoming books in 
order to obviate the duplication of 
titles. The scheme has been dropped 
owing to the refusal of the Pub- 





in private to’—the name of the 
chairman of the firm follows. The 
Bookseller remarks that, if this 
firm has started a fashion, then the 
book trade will be more diverting to 
watch than ever it has been before. 


ees 

CCORDING to The Daily Mail, 

Colonel T. E. Lawrence is a 

hard-working and _ prolific 
writer and translator, but he declines 
to publish his MSS. under either of 
the mames by which he is known 
to the world. He recently told a 
friend how much it amused him to 
have his anonymous work turned 
down while valuable offers were 
pouring in for him to write anything 
he chose as Lawrence of Arabia. 
. .- In “A Short History of Invest- 
ment” (Pitman), Percy Ridley 
traces the growth of organized 
credit from the legalization of 
“usury’’ by Henry VIII to the 
present day. . . . Professor A. Blyth 
Webster’s ‘‘George Saintsbury”’ 
(Oliver) is the work of an old 








pupil. Herseret W. Horwi. 


Panorama, Siena. 
From an Etching by Antonio Carbonati, From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1931.” (Minton, Baloh & Co.) 


The Paris 


Rising of 


February 6th 


riotous night of Feb. 6, 
7 when an infuriated Parisian 
lippe Henriot, Deputy of the 


the polemist. It is not an objective 
history he gives us, but an impas- 
sioned argument glorifying the up- 
rising, accusing Eugene Frot, then 
Minister of the Interior, and other 
radical Socialists with fostering a 
Left plot against the State, and 





A New Catholic Austrian Writer 


Baaxin. 

the two fine, serious Catholic 
books which I recently dis- 
cussed in these columns we 
must now add a third, quite distinct 
from the others in character. If all 
the signs do not mislead me, Catho- 





that constitute life. Despite the 
rigid objectivity of his vision his 
heart is filled with warm love for 
all his characters and their desti- 
nies. Something infinitely child- 
like speaks from this book, a pious 
faith which does not scorn to min- 
gie with a delicious earthly humor. 
The central character is little 
David, the most splendid boy imagi- 
nable. The soul of this child is re- 





ticularly artistic in character. This 
publishing house, far from follow- 
ing the fickle tastes of the public, 
knows how to wait until the public 
gradually falls in line. 

About Hans Carossa, for example, 
a group of followers who greatly 
prize his quiet books has gathered 





ending with a fiery denunciation of 
Freemasonry as the cause of all 


“Tt was a revolution unique in its 
way,’ writes M. Henriot; ‘‘a revo- 
lution which dreamed of no con- 


but only by sacrificing 
Until men are killed, until there are 
bourgeois in the form of dead bod- 


while must be paid for.’’ 
ses 
was no Fascist or reac- 
tionary plot, according to the 


“One thing stands out above all 
others,’’ he writes: ‘‘the ambition 
of an intelligent man [{M. Frot] 
intoxicated by the dream of being 
master of his country at the age 
of 40. It was an ambition which, 
probably, he did not want to lead 
to bloodshed, but on the day when 


regarding Freemasonry: 
“For. all this corruption, all this 


country. A hundred times de- 
nounced, it has a hundred times 
victoriously resisted. Keeping guard 
simultaneously over everything, 
controlling the army, spying over 
the schools, it indefatigably carries 
out its plan: ‘to be felt every- 
where, to be discovered nowhere.’ 


pronouncing its true name! 
leave the mask on? The Mafia, 
with its sinister visage, is Free- 
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‘How the Corporative State Works in Fascist Italy | 
Dr. Fausto Pitighani Explains the Principles and the Application of the System F | 


THE ITALIAN CORPORATIVE what similar in organization to the|are made through the liaison of- | vided the moral character 
tata a Fausto os rs Brith ‘teade alens, the basis of/fices of the ‘‘corporations’”’—hence cupilindlion tts edad sake ania pa dn aha egg 
po agrees ae these ‘associations is the local/the term “‘corporative State’’—|the government's approval, to legal} Penalties—the Labor Courts see 
“ age ae: — sue cell or provincial ‘occupational | under the Ministry of Corporations, | status in one of the national con-|to that—for non-fulfillment of con- 
ees 3 Bo ptr syndicate” wherein allied trades or | whose function is to counsel, super- | federations and, through the offices | ‘f@cts range from a moral repri- 
aa Table of Con-| 2iustries are brought together for | vise and, if need be, to control pro-|of the corporations, representation |™#24, with payment of damages, 


tents with Appendices: A, The 

Labor Charter; B, Statistical tion of economic wastage. These | commonweal. The set-up andj In all there are thifteen national 

Tables; and C, The Economic | loca! syndicates are, in turn, linked}functions of these various State| confederations, six made up of em-|PAry, De he employer or employe, 

Basis of Arbitration in Regard | UP with other similar occupations | organs ‘no: 6: ape] phage, A nt weaken col Gaol et a é 

to Labor. With a Bibltographt-| into national “confederations” “‘for | holding company with board of di-|of “professional men and artists.” In a general way, the framework 

cal Note. 288 pp. New York:|the protection and development of | rectors and planning board of tech-| Bach group has equal representa-| om). CCCuPational aasocia- 

The Macmillon Company. $2.50. some specific branch of produc-|nical experts. toss te Jalser dinates tn Gip Zales fe an eS Se 
By DINO FERRARI — ; Any group of workers or of em-|Court and in the National As-|lish trade unions, ond on ihe ome 

7 dubious Communists, slong Prepress and representa-/|ployers representing 10 per cent of |sembly. Each is free to undertake | our own NRA codes. Some of them 
Ss A confederations of /any given productive activity in|/any new. enterprise or to bargain | have evolved, with important modi- 

with could | Workers and those of employers|any given locality is entitled, pro-| collectively, but subject always to|fications, into their present forme 











be induced to see “things” as 

they are instead of through red 
lenses, no doubt many foolish state- 
ments and half-truths would be 
spared us—such as Mr. John Strach- 
ey’s astonishing assertion, in his 
biased review of the English edi- 
tion of Signor Pitigliani’s book in 
The Nation (Oct. 18, 1933), that the 





“Italian Corporative State” exists 
only on “‘paper.” the kingdom labor 
Up to a certain point, Mr. Strach- courts to enforce collective con- 
ey’s contention may be valid. Ob- tracts between and em- 
Ployes which do enforce with 


viously,.a new order of society can- 
not be created overnight. Rome 
was not built in a day. Nor was 
the transition from an agrarian 


| 
| 


into an industrial England or Amer- 

ica effected in ten or even fifty must guarantee their worker 

years, not to.speak of the bourgeois Gateliniihin. Sopaaie. ebove. te aoe 
cost of living. The recent slash 


revolution in France. Even the 


1 


most rabid disciples of Marx and prices, 
Lenin must admit that, at least in 
. meet the reduced 
practice, whatever good there may ernment kona saaalyenagsesc! ee 
be in Marxian theory, the Soviets’ stance of the State’s interest in be- 
have not been averse to a half of the worker. But workers 
bit of political backsliding, both at 3 
are also held responsible to the 
home and abroad; nor have they State. Strikes and lockouts 
been, with the NEP and other eco- . pet 
— neta oer: a botage are sanctioned only under 
ame ; » Bourges express order of the government. 
compromises. Yet, contrary to the prevalent no- 
tion abroad, they are not, 


The truth of the matter would 
seem to be that the Italian Corpora- 
tive State has probably gone fur- 
ther in matching theory with prac- 
tice, and with infinitely less bun- 
gling and human suffering, than 
the. Soviets’ counterpart or any 
other revolutionary movement in 
history. Who knows but future 
events may yet prove the modified 
syndicalism of Sorel and the social 
realism of Pareto right, and windy 
dialectics—just what they are. So 
why not suspend judgment until 
both systems have had a fair 
chance of working their theories 
out in practice and then draw up 
the balance sheet? 








To digress yet a while from the 

main purpose of this review, con- But there are other functions, be- 
bgp a Dee area sides economic ones, which the Ital- 
Strachey in ‘‘The Menace of fan Corporative State requires, 
Fascism,’’ if we are to believe Mr. through the ‘‘corporation,” of the 
Emil Lengyel, in his ‘The New Deal Pome BR hin ne 
bea che dicates. These are moral and'civic 
po emir ae ee eee in character; and although, so to 
capitalism, is veering, economically speak, extra-curricular, they are 

at least, to the left. The working- , ee s bg 
man, then, we may infer from this than purely physical production: 
Along their economic func 





“menace” of Fascism. From an Etching by Ceoffrey Wedgwood. From ™ Artist's Country.” (The Studio Publications, Inc.) = 
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thorough exposition of its organiza- = ‘eo : see 
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. . | ties, maternity care, character- 
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: » seems , rm .. 
Sage ae tele orate ena Soest oe [seen ane enero ee 
argue the pros and cons of Fascist England: with-all sorts of lau-| Yet Hke wintered. seeds shall She everywhere has known nenaenaananiadinasam 
doctrine, nor’ does he expatiate dations attached. But while it swell Whole centuries of quiet love Fascist government pean 
upon its political philosophy.. Other | is possible-to- admit that Lord Go-| 44-J gave.’” As deep as is my own. quite successfully case 
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The Place of Wailing, Jerusalem. 





From an Etching by Percy Smith. 


The Illustrations on This Page Are From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1931.” 
(Minton, Balch @ Co.) 


HOW ODD OF GOD. An Intro- 
duction to the Jews. By Lewis 
Browne. 328 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

By PERCY HUTCHISON 
HIS highly interesting ‘‘In- 
troduction’”’ to one of the 
world’s racial groups finds 
the explanation of its title in 

the quip by W. N. Ewer—quoted on 
the title page: 


How odd 
Of God 

To choose 
The Jews. 

However, it would seem to be the 
opinion of the author, Lewis 
Browne, whose brilliant work on 
Sni p) A Sni ” was 





one of the highlights of the ter- 
centenary celebrations of that phi- 
losopher’s birth, that it was less 
odd of God than it was odd for the 
Jews! Indeed, unless we are mis- 
interpreting Mr. Browne, he seems 
to suggest that the history of his 
people might have been a happier 
one had Yahveh bent his well- 
meaning glances elsewhere. But 
the reader must be careful to un- 
derstand that Mr. Browne’s loyalty 
remains .unshaken nevertheless. 
Such a book as this will neces- 
sarily have a thesis, and must come 
to a definite conclusion in respect 
to its thesis. It is not essential, on 
the other hand, that either thesis 
or conclusion receive definite and 
precise formulation. Both may re- 
‘ main in suspension, as it were; or 
in solution. Consequently, it be- 
comes sufficient if a reviewer pre- 
sent them with equal indefiniteness. 
And the thesis of Lewis Browne’s 
study would seem to be that the 
gentile, by centuries of oppression 
of the Jew, has fostered in him 
precisely those points of difference 
which tend to become contentions. 
And his conclusion is that if the 
Jew, who is urban in all his in- 
stincts and predilections, could to 
some degree de-urbanize himself, 
and the gentile, whom Browne re- 
gards as essentially rural as to in- 
tellect, could equally de-ruralize 
himself, relations between the two 
would benefit. 


I am convinced [writes Browne] 
that more than anything else it 
is this ss unevenness in our 
distribution (figures for which are 
cifed) that makes us still appear 
a. distinct people. It is altogether 
abnormal for a group to be so 
intensely urban. The bulk of the 
human race still re; the 
countryside as its proper habitat. 





* * * They may long ago have 
combed the straw out of their 
hair, but their souls still smell of 
the fields—and often of the sta- 


A New Study in Jewish History 


Lewis Browne's “How Odd of God” Is aSpirited Discussion of Historical 
And Contemporary Controversial Material 


zation of the countryside will seem 
a trifie sweeping, the accusation of 
a generally rustic intellect in gen- 
tiles likewise. Unfortunately Lewis 
Browne, usually of excellent temper 
and admirably restrained, for it is 
not to be denied that centuries of 
cruel oppressions form his back- 
ground, now. and again loses some- 
thing of his usual control. The 
above is an instance. And another 
is when, speaking of the Jewish en- 
try into the theatrical business, he 
says: 

We Jews got into it in the first 
Place because it was deemed far 
too shady to interest respectable 

ve perhaps as pa- 
trons. The stage of two genera- 
tions ago was associated almost 
entirely with the underworld. 

Most of the producers were beer- 
hall proprietors and most of the 
actresses prostitutes. 

We have never understood that 
Edwin Booth owned a beer-hall. 
But such lapses are few, and there 
is so much of value in the book 
(Browne doesn’t hesitate also to be- 





rate his own -people) that the 
reader, gentile or Jew, would but 


It is scarcely to be supposed that] and on the workings of the author’s 


stultify himself by condemning it 
offhand. 


‘“*How Odd of God’’ makes a very 
natural division into two parts. 
The first part more 
concerned with historical matter, 
the second with matters recent, and 
sometimes controversial, material. 
The chapter headings throw no lit- 
tle light on the method of the study 


mind, The chapters are, in order: 
“The Seclusive Jew,"" “The Ex- 
clusive Gentile,’” “The Seclusion 
Wanes,”” “The Exclusion Con- 
tinues, ‘‘What Jews Are Supposed 
to Be,” ‘“‘What Jews Really Are’’ 
and ‘“‘What Can Be Done?”’ 

Lewis Browne is an adroit rea- 
soner, so adroit, indeed, that one 
is at times on the edge of accusing 
him of specioustiess. He can leap 
from the premise of a syllogism to 
a remote conclusion with winged 
feet which spurn the steps between. 
Also he is a lover of paradox. 
Hence, no reader, no matter what 
his ultimate reaction is, will be 
able to accuse Mr. Browne of dull 
pages. An example of his sprightili- 
ness is his stand that whereas peo- 
ple used to say the reason the Jews 
had survived was because they 
‘“twere God’s chosen people,’’ but 
since that was what made the Gen- 
tiles dislike them and confine them 
in the ghetto, it was, consequently, 
the Gentile and not God make them 
survive! But before the Christians 
there were ancient Gentiles, whom 
also the Jews survived (two tribes, 
that is). But why did Judah per- 
sist and not also the “ “Ten Tribes’ 





who were the Israelites’? It was 





Criminals 


A DOCTOR STUDIES CRIME. By 
Perry M. Lichtenstein. 263 pp. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. $3. 

HE author of this book is a 

forensic psychiatrist who spent 

eighteen professional years in 
the Tombs. “Big shot” and ‘‘small 
fry” came under his psychiatric 
eye, revealing to him the mech- 
anisms of anti-social motivation 
and moral or mental weakness 
which he now introduces as form- 
ing an integral part of his own 
general machinery for criminologic 
interpretation. % 

Much of Dr. Lichtenstein’s mate- 
rial will not be new to the spe 
cialist, or to the lay reader who 
has even only casually exposed 
himself to the profuse outpourings 
of scientific and popular studies 
of the so-called criminal mind. But 
his book has value in that it com- 
bines in agreeable form all the ob- 
servations, discoveries, theories 
and conclusions made by criminol- 
ogists, tempered by sane comments 
and tersely cogent narrations from 
his own case book. By avoiding 
sensationalism, he achieves authen- 
ticity. But sometimes he leans back 
so far in this respect that he makes 
his writing dull reading and lack- 
ing in necessary force. 

It appears to be Dr. Lichtenstein’s 
main purpose to warn society 
against injudicious treatment of 
the insane, the constitutionally in- 
ferior and those mental and moral 
defectives whose conduct might be 
d d i He b espe- 
cially vehement when he cites such 
persons who were executed or sen- 
tenced to long prison terms instead 
of having been committed to an 
institution specializing in their spe- 
cific form of mental disease. In- 
versely, he inveighs against the 
leniency shown criminals, particu- 
larly murderers, who were allowed 
to plead insanity when “intent and 
premeditation were .*bsolutely 
clear,” by which he imy es sanity. 

He seems to have had difficulty, 
at various times in his prison ca- 
reer, in convincing judges or dis- 








From a Doctor’s View 


trict attorneys of the accuracy of 
his mental diagnoses and he takes 
exquisite delight in recalling cases 
wherein authorities of professional 
standing equal to or higher than 
his own confirmed his findings— 
sometimes, sadly, after an electro- 
cution had made _ confirmation 
slightly superfluous. With equal de- 
light, however, he recalls the mur- 
derers who faked insanity, with or 
without advice of counsel, only to 
fall victim to tests which he or his 
colleagues devised. 

Like other specialists, Dr. Licht- 
enstein is a strong believer in pro- 
bation. He describes the average 
offender as yearning for ‘‘another 
chance to make good’’ and adds, 
‘tand society believes in the philos- 
ophy of the second chance. That is 
why, during recent years, more 
and more interest has been dis- 
played in the first offender and in 
those whom society believes it pos- 
sible to rescue from a life of crime. 
Whenever, under proper supervi- 
sion, a man or woman who has 
erred once can be restored to useful 
citizenship, the State profits both 
socially and economically.’’ In dis- 
cussing probation he lays by the 
heels the popular misconception 
concerning this powerful weapon in 
criminology’s war upon crime— 
namely, that the offender admitted 
to probation ‘‘walks out of court, 
free.” That the offender is still un- 
der arrest and subject to rules 
which often are more stringent than 
prison regulations is a fact Dr. 
Lichtenstein takes great pains to 
impress upon the reader. . 

The discussion of probation, 
which is so closely dependent upon 
sound knowledge of the etiology of 
crime, takes the author into the 
technical areas of criminology. 
These he tries, with some success, 
to clear of their mystifying and 
awesome air. But his attempt to 
gain clarity involves him in some 
stateménts which he could not have 
intended to make and with which 
his colleagues will certainly not 
agree. A few-of these statements 
arise out of his presentation of ai- 
coholism as a major factor, a dis- 


ease in itself. Dr. Lichtenstein 
here appears to disregard what is 
now a psychiatric axiom, that al- 
coholism is no more than a symp- 
|tom of some mental disease or per- 
sonality maladjustment. Narcotic 
addition is another symptom which 
he again presents as a basic dis- 
ease. i 

His vehemence on the subject of 
alcoholism leads him to make this 
startling pronouncement (in a foot- 
note): “I predict that prohibition 
will some day be recognized as be- 
ing responsible for bringing forth 


because of the prophets, ‘‘Because 
* * * a succession of radical preach- 
ers had arisen in Judah and had 


Naturally for centuries this antag- 
onism was aggravated by Christian 
attitude: Antipathy on purely 
religious grounds—and, of course, 
it has been reciprocal — Lewis 
Browne finds, however, rapidly 
lessening, even to the point of dis- 
appearance. “Jews,’’ he states, 
“are rapidly abandoning the Holy 
Law,” and while ‘‘it ts possible [for 
‘them] to resist the secularizing in- 
fluences in the remoter parts of 
Poland, it is not in the United 
States."" And this brings him to 
one of the most interesting, as it 


provocative, passages in the book. 
day (Browne writes] 


hi 
to loose indifference, 
to harsh indifference. But what 
of it? Jewry will live on, I am 
convinced, no matter what be- 
comes of its religion. It will 
live on because * * * it no longer 
needs the rampart of Jewish law 
to preserve it. The rampart of 
gentile intolerance is stout 
enough to do that. 

But, and here we find Lewis 
Browne not hesitating to beard the 
lion on his home grounds: 

If Jewry is relieved of its 
economic distinctiveness, almost 
inevitably it will be relieved of 
that which most provokes Gen- 
tile hate. And once that hate 
vanishes, a Jewry reft of Ju- 
daism will vanish with it. 


And the author. goes on to say 
that there are signs ‘“‘that Jewry 
in Russia is already disintegrat- 
ing.” One must not, however, mis- 
understand Lewis Browne here. Al- 
though ‘‘the Jews there are begin- 
ning to intermarry freely with the 
gentiles,’’ so that, unless there is 
a reaction, “a century hence the 
descendants of the Cohens and the 
Kaplans now living in the Soviet 
Union will be no more Jews than 
the Roosevelts and the Vander- 
bilts in the United States are now 
Dutchmen,”’ it is not so much be- 
cause there is intermarriage (for 
there is that in other countries, in- 








a race of epileptics, defectives and 
psychopaths!” Wain Surtron. 





(Continued on Page 21) 
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From an Etching by Samuel Cahan. 
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‘By ANNE T. EATON 
Tra Taprote aND THs Great BULI- 

Proc. By Marjorie Flack. Un- 
paged. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. $1. 

N “Tim Tadpole and the Great 
Bullfrog” Margery Fiack has 
given us a charming springtime 

. book for little children, a book 
which has an imaginative quality, 
an accuracy and a feeling for out- 
of-doors that grown-ups as well as 
boys and girls will appreciate and 
enjoy. These are the best drawings 
that Mrs. Flack has yet made, and 
they are well reproduced in soft, 
harmonious colors. Her lively lit- 
tle tadpole has personality and so 
well has she drawn his surround- 
ings that, from our first glimpse of 
the small pond where the tiny 
““‘peeper frogs” crowd close to the 
violets and the tightly curled ferns 
and the bullfrog sits under the Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, we have a real feeling 
of watching the progress of the sea- 
son. There are delightful under- 
the-water pictures, when the tad- 
pole meets the salamanders and 
turtles and swims after the big 
green bullfrog as the latter splashes 
into the water from the mossy 
bank, and children enjoy the way 
in which the drawings show Tim’s 
gradual development from tadpole 
to frog. 

It is pleasant to find the flowers 
changing as the season advances 
from the early violets and marsh 
marigolds of the first page to the 
arrowhead, the pickerel weed and 
the yellow water lilies that are in 
blossom in the last charming sun- 
set picture, when the sun slips 
down behind the trees and Tim sits 
on a lily pad, every inch a frog, 
ready to jump with the best of 
them. 

Mrs. Flack understands little 
children, for, while the pictures 
adequately tell the story, they have 
been kept free from an overabun- 
dance of detail. The story has the 
same pleasing simplicity, and both 
text and illustrations have a humor 
that 5, 6 and 7 year olds thoroughly 
enjoy. 





Lions WILD aND Frisnpiy, Present- 
ING THE KING oF BEASTS AS A 
COMPANION AND AN INTERESTING 
Supsect ror Puorograrny in His 
Natural HaBITaAT; THE ANECDOTES 
or Ons Wuo Has Rearep Lions 
a8 A Hossy. By Eric F. V. Wells. 
112 pp. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50. 

For more than twenty years the 
author of this book has studied in- 
tensely the habit and temperament 
of the lion. While he began as a 
big-game -hunter, firearms were 
soon discarded in favor of the 
camera; then ‘Samson, a - fine, 
forest-bred cub,” came into his pos- 
session and his experiments in mak- 

’ ing friends with lions began. Since 
that time Mr. Wells and his wife 
have reared over thirty lions, prac- 
tically all forest-bred, from cubhood 
to maturity, and ‘through ‘persis- 
tent study have gained so complete 


Baoan a a 


DRAWING BY MARJORIE FLACK 


From One of the Illustrations for Her “Tim Tadpole and the Creat Bullfrog.” 


New Books for Boys and Girls 





a knowledge of their idiosyncrasies 
that they are able to approach wild 
lions without fear of molestation.’’ 
The account of their experiences 
and observations and _ thirty-two 
Magnificent photographs make an 
unusual and delightful animal 
book. 

The author presents an excellent 
case for the king of beasts, and 
certainly his experience 
with the lions that he and his wife 
have reared and trained bears out 
his contention that these animals 
are docile and trustworthy when 
properly approached. His method 
is to keep the animais in an en- 
vironment which is almost exactly 
that of their natural lives except 
that they have not the opportunity 


of killing,their prey. In all their 


years of handling lions in various 


Wells have never had a single mis- 
hap to themselves, their friends or 


their close study of their own lions, 
they never hesitate to approach 
troops of wild lions to study and 
photograph them. 





stages of growth, Mr. and Mrs. ig 








their native servants, and, after |< 


“Little-Red-Feather Was Jumping 
Up and Down.” 

From a Drawing by Herbert Mor- 

ton Stoops for “Ride-the-Wind.”’ 


Scryer 





i ees 4 


The Thunder Lizard—Brontosaurus. 
From a Drawing by Irene B. Robinson for “Ancient Animals.” 


book is full of excellent ani- 
stories and the photographs 
corroborate the author’s be- 
in the lion’s sense-of humor, 
playfulness and his intelligence. 
Readers interested in lions will find 


Ey 


FEE 


the mating of lions, their habits, 
food, their temperament, their likes 
and dislikes. Many writers of 
books about wild animals seem to 


it reflects. The book is well written 
and the pictures are enchanting. 
ANCIENT ANIMALS. By W. W. Rob- 


inson. Drawings by Irene Rob- 
inson. 96 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2. 


An earlier book by Mr. and Mrs. 


=] Robinson described the mighty pre- 


historic animals trapped in the tar 
pits of Rancho la Brea in Califor- 
nia. This volume tells more com- 
pletely the story of the beginnings 
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Feather,” will please children and 
the definiteness with which the lo- 
calities are treated ‘vill appeal to 
them. The last chapier gives an 
excellent and dramatic description 
of the arrival of Henry #udson-in 
the Half Moon. 2 
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MUST WE HAVE WAR? An In- 
quiry Into the Causes of War 
and the Methods of Its Preven- 
tion. By Ascher Henkin. 
pp. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc. $2.50. 

the everlasting controversy 
between the militarists who 
argue that war cannot be done 
away with becduse the will to 

war is inherent in mankind and the 
pacifists who insist that this is not 

true and that it can be made a 

thing of the past if man tries hard 

enough, Ascher Henkin brings an 
interesting and dispassionate dis- 
cussion which answers in the nega- 
tive the question asked by his title. 

His book is the more readable and 

worth while because of the absence 

from its pages of the emotional 
viewpoint and the treatment in- 

_ spired by feeling rather than 

thought. - 

Mr. Henkin marshals and pre- 
sents his argument calmly and 
cogently, and in the phases of his 
inquiry he considers with fairness 
and justice the convictions held by 
his opponents. The scope of his 
book is rather wide, although it 
does not fully cover the whole of 
the field. The gist of his purpose 
is to probe into, analyze and dis- 
cover the essential elements of the 
causes of war in its biological as- 
pects, its psychological factors and 
the institutions of civilization and 
then to consider whether or not it 
is preventable and, if so, by what 
methods it can be eliminated. 

Mr. Henkin does not, perhaps, 
cover quite as fully as he might 
the arguments of the militarists for 
the biological necessity of war, but 
his conclusion is that there is no 


Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 





such biological necessity, and he 
turns next to man’s psychical proc- 
esses to see if the causation of war 
can be found therein. This chap- 


statement of the psychological fac- 
tors involved in the bringing about 
and the maintenance of the fighting 
spirit. 

He finds fear to be one of the 
most important of the emotional 
contributors to war, and points to 
the fleets and the standing armies 
of the world as “living monuments 
to the powerful hold that fear has 
over the minds of nations and their 
rulers.” But his examination of 
human psychology in peace and in 
war brings him to the conclusion 
that it is necessary, in order to find 
what changes the peace to the war 
psychology, to look for it not in 
man himself, but in his institutions. 
“The institutional causation of 
modern war,"’ he decides, ‘is un- 
mistakable.’’ 

In a long chapter, which is _care- 
fully thought out but will undoubt- 
edly arouse different responses in 
different readers, varying from ar- 
dent acceptance to indignant pro- 
test, Mr. Henkin passes in review a 
number of those institutions of civ- 
ilization which he thinks help to 
make war inevitable, such as, 
among others, foreign trade, colo- 
nies, foreign interests, foreign re- 





lations, and he analyzes also in 





The World as Geography 


GEOGRAPHY IN RELATION TO 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By 
Isaiah Bowman. Geography in 
the Schools of Europe. By Rose 
B. Clark. 382 pp. Illustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

HE first part of this book, 
which as a whole forms Part 
V of the report of a commis- 

sion of the American Historical 
Association on the social studies, 
is an exceptionally clear exposition 
of the nature and limits of geogra- 
phy and its place in the social sci- 
ance field. Geography, Dr. Bowman 
points out, is ‘‘something more 
than the map” or ‘‘a science of 
distributions.’’ The map, to be sure, 
is its ‘‘commonest and most dis- 
tinctive symbol,’ since upon it are 
plotted the results of a great vari- 
ety of observations, but the prepa- 
ration of the map demands not only 
technical proficiency in measure- 
ments and the use of graphic 
methods, but also an understanding 
and analysis of the conditions, 
physical or cultural, which the map 
represents. 

How geographical material should 
be used for educational purposes is 
a matter on which geographers are 
not agreed. The requirements of a 
school curriculum are obviously dif- 
ferent from those of an investigator 
or a student of some special class 
of phenomena. Dr. Bowman recog- 
nizes a ‘“‘healthy diversity’’ in geo- 
graphical handbooks, but he never- 
theless warns that “advance in 
geographical teaching’’ is ‘‘not 
made by absorbing a body of fixed 
data and doctrine.’’ An understand- 
ing of the many elements in the 
complex life of a region, rather 
than the accumulation of facts, is 
the end to be sought. ° 

Dr. Bowman’s discussions of 
measurement in geography, popula- 
tion and land studies, the technique 
of geographical analysis, regional 
geography and the economic and 
political bearings of the subject are 
enlivened by frequent criticisms 
and interesting personal observa- 
tions. He records how, having 
taught as a young man some gen- 
eralized information about the 
where, why and how of trade 
winds, he learned on one of his 
journeys that the winds did not 
blow on the. coast of Peru, as the 
books said they did, and as “‘at 
Jeast three geography textbooks 
published in the United States still 





say they do.’’ The bill of costs for 


General Pershing’s Mexican expedi- 
tion in 1916, he remarks, ‘‘was pre- 
sented to the American taxpayer 
by the desert, not by the Mexican 
Government,” for Pershing ‘took 
no important cities’’ and ‘‘fought 
no pitched battles,’’ but instead 
“fought heat and drought and sand, 
and expended motor trucks, gaso- 
line, oil, food and human energy.”’ 

The extravagant claims which 
were made not so many years ago 
for ‘geographical determinism” or 
‘‘geographic influences’’ in. history 
are no longer accepted, Dr. Bow- 
man declares, by any geographer 
of standing, while to the idea of 
man as a builder and modifier of 
the earth’s landscape must be 
added that of man as “also a 
waster and disorganizer of the 
forces of nature.’’ The “perilous 
situation’’ in Manchuria ‘involves 
a@ great expenditure of emotional 
energy on our part,’’ but Dr. Bow- 
man, without expressing any opin- 
ion about the political methods 
the Japanese, suggests that critical 
studies of the ‘‘population satura- 
tion’’ of Japan, the decrease of its 
total cultivated area, ‘‘the abys- 
mally low standard of living’’ and 
the “resulting social and political 
strains’ are matters not to be ig- 
nored. 

Miss Clark’s detailed survey of 
the study and teaching of geogra- 
phy in European schools is pref- 
aced by a brief general description 
of the European school sys- 
tem, Continental and Eng- 
lish curricula, and changes 
in educational objectives 
induced by the World War. 
The situation in regard to 
geography is then exam- 
ined in ten leading coun- 
tries, the inquiry extending 
to the place of geography 
in the curricula, the plan 
of teaching, the content of 
the courses of study, text- 
books and other equipment 
and training of teachers. A 
concluding chapter on what 
America can learn from 


and care in the use of maps, 
emphasis upon local geog- 
raphy and avoidance of the 
“narrow nationalism” 
found particularly in the 
schools of France and Ger- 





Dr. Strabismus (Whom God Preserve) 
of Utrecht. 


their relation to war causation such 
aspects of government as the de- 
tachment of statesmen from reali- 
ties, the relation between authority 
and force, the unity of the State 
and other matters. 

Concluding, finally, that war is 
avertible and that the problem of 
its prevention coincides with the 
problem of the regulation of ‘peace, 
Mr. Henkin in his last chapter 
studies the various possible meth- 
.ods for so inspiring and regulating 
the methods of securing and main- 
taining peace that it will grow 
stronger and more deeply rooted un- 
til it spreads its dominion over the 
earth. This result, he believes, will 
be attained whenever men reach 
the point where they are willing to 
exert continuously ‘‘the necessary 
civilizing forces against that recur- 
ring social and moral atavism which 
is ever alert to resort to force.’’ 

Those who wish to keep up to date 
in the current discussions of this 
crucial and much-mooted question 
will find Mr. Henkin’s book stim- 
ulating and provocative and those 
of pacifist persuasion will be able 
to gather from it some forceful am- 
munition for their controversies. 


College Women’s Work 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES. Essays by 
Herbert Elmer Mills and His 
Former Students. Preface by 
Henry Noble MacCracken. 

Portrait. 324 pp. 
New York: The John Day Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
HILE this volume is pri- 
marily a tribute in recogni- 
tion of a long life of dis- 
tinguished service spent in prepar- 
ing future citizens for worth-while 
living, because of the significance 
of its contents its general interest 
considerably transcends its special 
purpose. Professor Herbert Elmer 

Mills had been Professor of Eco- 

nomics at Vassar College since 1890 

until his recent retirement. Twelve 


of] of his former students, most of 


them graduates of the second dec- 
ade of the twentieth century and 
all of them holding positions of 
consequence in lines of work in 
which they have been successful, 

dispassionately and criti- 


under Professor Mills and judicially 








compare the social temper of the 
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Nicolas Bentley for “Morton’s Folly.”’ 


years when they were students with 

that of later and present times. 
Professor Mills himself contrib- 

utes two interesting essays, one at 


Club of New York City, on what 
have been the outstanding changes 
in the interests of college women 
during the last generation, and the 
other at the end of the volume in 
which he makes a reminiscent -re- 
view of the study of economics ‘in 
Vassar College during the forty 
years of his service there. Two 
members of the present economics 
faculty at Vassar, Mabel New- 
comer and Ruth G. Hutchinson, 
present a statistical summary, with 


tions of 1,500 Vassar alumnae, who 
had been among Professor Mills’s 
students, much annotated also by 
the reporting women. Introducing 
all of this material is a preface by 
the president of Vassar, Henry 
Noble MacCracken, who bids read- 
ers remember how young was the 
science of economics when Profes- 
sor Mills began its teaching, briefly 
describes his career and achieve 
ments and a little 
upon the place of economics in the 
modern world. 

Thus, it is evident, the volume 
has intrinsic significance because 
of the critique it presents upon a 
phase of American life in the first 


were apt to be anxious that it 
useful and were forgetful of 
niary self-interest, while in the pres- 
ent time when seniors consult him 


tical inquiry than in those formerly 
popular. 
A Call to Youth 


thinks of it at all, that her 
little book is out of print, and she 
will think of it and its ‘flaming 
youth”’ message with a tolerant, a 
mused and impatient smile. She 
hag reached this year the mature, 
discreet and reflective age of 23. 





quarter of this century and the 


’ (Continued on Page 20) 





MORTON’S FOLLY. By J. B. Mor- 
ton. 344 pp. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2. 


Y no possible chance could one 


resemble any of our native colum- 
nists. Even when he mocks his 





f yitye 
“I Was. Talking Only Yesterday to a Russian Cricketer.” 
The IlNustrations on This Page Are From Drawings by 





J. B. Morton’s Mockery 


themes recur at intervals. One 
might instance the odd _ scien- 
tific adventures of Dr. Strabismus 
(whom God preserve) of Utrecht, 


| the conquering career of Torch- ~ 


brass in music, art and politics 
—as sly a piece of satire as one 
could want; the frequent dialogues 
between the author and his alter 
ego, Prodnose, who rebukes Mr. 
Morton when he tends to grow too 
flowery. Spaced through the book, 
moreover, are gravely hilarious les- 


Where humor is concerned there 
are few absolutes, and many people 
may find Mr. Morton’s brand 4oo 
tepid or not sufficiently subtle. It 
is doubtful, however, whether any 


boys. There is usually a shrewd 


.| ments a kind of unity. He is funny, 


but his shots also hit home. 
Eorra H. WAtrton. 
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FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 

“So Rep THs Ross.’’ Stark Young. 
(Scribner’s.) May. 

“AnD Quiet Flows THE Don.” 
Mikhail Sholokhov. (Knopf.) 
May. 

“Hoty Desaptocx.” A. P. Her- 
vert. . (Doubleday, Doran.) 
July. 

“Wake aND FIND A SrTraNnazr.”’ 
Eleanor Shaler. (Morrow.) 
May. 

“Tus Hoscopitn Murpsr.” Kay 
Cleaver Strahan. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rit.) July. 

NON-FICTION 
**‘Pgopte aT Work.” Frances Per- 
kins. (John Day.) May, 
‘Buz Mernop or Frespom.” Wal- 

ter Lippmann. (Macmillan.) 
- June. 

“BRALz Sraser, WHexs THE BLUES 
Bacrn.’ WwW. Lee. 
(Ballou.) June. 

“THe Provincia, LaDy IN AMER- 
ca.” B. M. Delafield. (Har- 
per’s.) June. 

“Tue GuHost or Napotzon.”’ Lid- 
del’ Hart. (Yale University 
Press.) July. 

“JoHN Brown, Teerisie Sarnt.” 
David Karsner. (Sears.) May. 


Books and Authors 











RL BUCK is now in the 
Far East completing the 
third volume of the trilogy 
that began with ‘‘The Good 
Earth’’ and continued in “Sons.” 
(Her-4ast novel, ‘““‘The Mother,”’ 
was not a part of it.) This new 
book will be about the life of a man 
of the contemporary intellectual life 
in China, a protagonist who, with 
the self-made man and farmer of 
‘“The Good Earth”’ and the war lord 
f ‘‘Sons,’’ stands as the third im- 
portant figure of Chinese life today. 
In the closing volume of her trilogy 
Mrs. Buck’s hero will be a rather 
more complex character than her 
earlier ones, for he has his roots not 
only in China’s ancient way of life 
but also in the new, upsetting soil of 
the West. 





The Literary Observer, a maga- 
zine that means just what its name 
says, begins publication this month. 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell edits and 
publishes it from Hartford. It will 
appear bimonthly. Its Literary Note- 
book records that Thornton Wilder 
is writing a novel about a traveling 
salesman which A. & C. Boni will 
publish, that Willa Cather will have 
a new novel out in the Fall, that Dr. 
Axe] Munthe’s next will be called 
“The Missing Chapters of the Story 
of San Michele,’ and that Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s ‘‘Java Head’’ is to 
be filmed by British Gaumont, with 
Anna May Wong in the lead. 

The Notebook contains this 
story: William Aspenwall Bradley, 
the American literary agent. in 
Paris, has been busy straightening 
out differences between Gertrude 
Stein and Virgil Thomson grow- 
ing out of the production of the 
Stein-Thomson opera, ‘‘Four Saints 
in Three Acts.’’ Miss Stein, the 
Notebook says, ‘did not like it be- 
cause Mr. Thomson reaped most of 
the glory; but the chief difference 
between them has been over the 
question of royalties. Neither re- 
ceived anything for the tryout per- 
formances in Hartford. During the 
New York run Mr. Thomson's roy- 
alties were $300 a week.”’ 


Another Literary Observer 
story: Recently Paul Morand got 
up a competition to decide the ten 
best French words. Amour won. It 
would. After that came jewnesse, 
bonheur, ideal, charite, souvenir, 
etoile, reve, cristal and caresse. Le 
Temps remarked that each epoch 
had its favorites. Rousseau’s con- 
temporaries would have begun with 
vertu, devoir, raison. In 1919, they 
went on, France would have found 
the word paiz beautiful—‘‘but to 
the present generation that word 
signifies only an immense decep- 
tion.”’ 


Eleanor Shaler has written the 
biographical note to end biographi- 


cal notes. It begins: ‘‘That year at 
the beginning of the century when 
the last white child born at the 

Arsenal turned out to 


the second cycle of our heroine’s 
life. A few yards of chiffon and a 





“Women Must Work”’’—that’s a 
man’s title. Richard Aldington has 
chosen it for his next novel. ‘‘Men 
Never Know’’—that’s a woman's 
title. Vicki Baum has chosen it for 
her next novel. They'll both be 





next, ‘“The Second House From the 
Corner,’’ will appear in the Fall. 





Lewis Gannett has finished writ- 
ing a book called “Sweet Land.” 
It is based on the articles he wrote 
for The Herald Tribune last Sum- 
mer reporting America as he saw 
it on a drive to California. Double- 
day, Doran will publish ‘Sweet 
Land”’ in June. 





The President of the United States 
of America is a best seller not only 
With “On Our Way.” ‘Looking 
Forward,’’ which he wrote last 
year, is on its way to a seventh 
printing. John Day is the publisher. 





Men, women and children are fall- 
ing all over themselves to buy the 
repriat of Fortune’s superb article 
on the munitions makers called 
“Arms and the Men’ that Double-| 
day, Doran published. The first 
20,000—at 10 cents apiece—went 
like a shot out of an armament 
maker’s cannon. The Communist 
party, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Centre bought 
it in quantities. Another 25,000 
copies are in the second edition. 
“Arms and the Men’’ is sold at 
cost. It’s not in bookstores. It 
can be had only by mail from the 
publishers. ~- 

The publishers of Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams’s new novel, ‘The 
Gorgeous Hussy’? (Houghton Mif- 
flin) offer the heroine’s full name 
for your collection. It is: Margaret 
O’Neale Timberlake Eaton Bucki- 
gnani. Well, that’s really not so 
much, Diego Rivera, whose ‘‘Por- 
trait of America”’ has just appeared, 
started life as Diego Maria Concep- 


“Elemental Religion” by L. P. 
Jacks was listed in our review at 
$2. Its price is $1.50 (Harper). 


Paul Luane designed the magnifi- 
cent book jacket showing Bertrand 
of Brittany on his rampageous horse 
that we published on April 22. Mr. 
Laune also points out, more in sor- 
row than in anger, that he contrib- 
uted to the issue of Jan. 21 a fine 
scene of the British occupation of 
New York. Mr. Laune remarks, 
urbanely, that he used to, be a 
POS ae WEEE, 


John Strachey is writing away at 
a book.on “The Nature of a Capi- 
talist Crisis.” Covici-Friede will is- 
sue that, presumably under the 
profit system, in January, probably. 
And they expect him, too. He is 


this group comes a young Enslis 


soon learns 





THE .GINGER 
GRIFFIN 


By ANN BRIDGE 


A new. novel of Peking—far richer than the first—of the 
cosmopolitan society of the Legations, where life is a ‘melange 
- of dispatch boxes; horse epcingy: cocktails and illicit love. Into 


chapter from the Book of Life. 


4 


girl with a broken heart, who 
that her one romantic experience was only a short 


. $2.50 





Eric CHatch’s 
riotous new novel 
ROAD SHOW 


From nut house to 
travelling lingerie show 
with Americe’s own 
funny man. 00 


oe 
SBP 


Ra 
| 


" 


“Wodehouse’s 


THANK YOU, 
JEEVES! 


“It must be wonderful 
to be reading Wode- 
house for the first time.”” 

lerald 


—New 
Tribune. $2.00 


OPPENHEIM’S 
latest novel 
for summer reading 


Like Street Cars’” fame. 
$2.00 


THE MAN WITH- 


OUT NERVES 


introduces a brand-new 
type of crook. $92.00 


eMalcolm 
eMuggeridge’s 
WINTER IN 
MOSCOW 


ey The f t 
of The Munchen denen 


writes the most searching and 
outspoken exposure of the 
Soviets. $2.50 








coming back to lecture some more. 








“The aoe powerful book that hes 
come out of Europe since it was made 
safe for democracy.’ — 


Tribune. 


New York Herald 


Boston 


CELINE’S 


JOURNEY 32 


END # tNIGHT 


In America as in Europe this all- 


revealing epic of the under do 
being both praised and damne 


books of 1934. 


stand.’ 
American. 


Gannett in 


Second Large Printing. $2.50 


. Ie 
will be one of the most talked-of 


is 





“A devastating experience for all who 
have eyes to read and 
‘—Willia 


hearts to under- 


m Soskin in New York 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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ScCcococQG86V—wC 
WEEKLY NEWS OF 


BOOKS 
A BACKWARD GLANCE 


By Edith Wharton. The year’s 
etingtal of — 
niscences. “A book to be mulled 


By Desiderius Papp. 
most exciting books of the season is 
this amazing forecast of the fate of 
Man and the Earth by this well- 
known Viennese scientist. ‘Written 
with restraint and good taste. It has 
the glowing elegance demanded by its 

theme and an emotional 

gs 

—N. Y. Times. 


‘ 


ENERGY 
By Morton Mott-Smith. An 
authoritative and entertaining vol- 
ume that describes how man has 


and the airplane. Appleton New 

World of Science Series. Illus- 

trated. 2.00 
Vv 


OPERATOR 13 
By Robert W. Chambers. The 
tangled romance of two secret service 


War. more 
charming.”--N. Y. Times. “A 
wildly exciting story that holds the 
reader from first page to ee 


L 

ITS EFFECTS ON MAN 
By Haven Emerson, M. D. A 
noted health authority gives the 
unprejudiced facts on the effects of 
alcohol on the stomach, brain, 


the properties, uses, damages and 
dangers of alcohol.”—N. Y. oy 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY 












This is JANE ROTH 
who tells the true story 
of her generation in 


FIND ME LOVE 


An extraordinary story of the life and loves 
of a seventeen-year-old girl. Pages. 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC., 8 W. 40 St., N. Y. | 








-|was coupled with the 


Diego Rivera’s Murals 


( Continued from Page 3) 


Family. But Edsel Ford was pleased 
with the work. And meantime he 
had had a very successful one-man 
show in New York, and he had 
gone back to Mexico to continue 
work in the National Palace. 

The Rockefeller Center invitation 
statement 
that Matisse and Picasso were to 
be offered the two lateral corridors 
on either side of his mural. He 
said he doubted that they would 








e ! 
wanted him to paint on canvas, he | 


The Depression. 


accept, and when they did not, 
Brangwyn and Sert were substi- 
tuted. This, he says, ‘‘put another 
face on the matter for me, and 


50| my first reaction as a painter was 


naturally to refuse the commis- 
sion.” Moreover, the architects 


been described many times. Then 
he went down to Fourteenth Street 
and painted the murals that, 
though they are far more revolu- 
lonary, have attracted far less at- 
tention. All is quiet, for the mo 
ment, along the Rivera front. 





Economic Planning 


( Continued from Page 3) 


national economic isolation—must 
have savings, consumption and 
capital investment properly related 
to one another, so that prices can- 
not rise too much above costs and 
costs cannot cut too deeply into 
profits. The authors recognize that 
in a system of private enterprise 
such as now exists the profit index 
is the ultimate criterion. But, in 
order that the system should work, 
profit margins must be adequate 
but not excessive, for otherwise 
they will induce capital overexpan- 
sion and security inflation, which 
inevitably result in economic de- 
pression. To offset fluctuations in 
purchasing »power, the commission 
suggests increasing it when needed 
by carrying out long-term pro- 
grams of public works and dis- 
tributing unemployment reserves 
previously accumulated against pe- 
riods of declining activity. 

As expounded in the report, eco- 
nomic planning contains none of 
the terrors imputed to it by those 
who protest against the regimenta- 
tion of American business. It offers, 
according to the authors, the -possi- 
bility of ‘‘centralization through en- 
vironmental control with decentral- 
ization of the actual management 
of enterprises, giving more scope 
to individual initiative.” Such 
planned control is now practiced in 
our great industrial enterprises and 
it is but logical to extend it to the 
nation as a whole. 

To make the profit-making inter- 
ests of private business subordinate 
to the general interests of a com- 
plex and interdependent social and 
economic order is to assure the 
continuance and growth of private 
gain. To this end the commission 
recommends the Federal chartering 
of corporations, regulation of their 





financing and investment opera- 
tions, government supervision of 
commercial banks. It urges 
restoration of conditions favo: 
the international movement 
goods and capital, and the re 
establishment of a genuine interna- 
tional monetary system to be 
achieved with the aid of the Bank 
for International Settlements. The 
creation of a National Social- 
Economic Council is suggested to 
act as a research unit and help the 
President and Congress to devise 
measures for the promotion of the 
economic prosperity of the nation. 
The vol includes a ber of 
special reports to clarify some of 
the questions raised in the general 
report. Among them ‘is an illumi- 
nating paper by Professor J. M. 
Clark in which the relationship be- 
tween productive capacity and ef- 
fective demand is discussed. The 
author shows that the ultimate 
basis of purchasing power is pro- 
duction itself, and that measures 
aiming at the reduction of physical 
output are bound to curtail the con- 
sumers’ ability to acquire goods. 
Professor Arthur D. Gayer con- 
tributes four reports, three of them 
on monetary problems and policy. 
Professor Alvin H. Hansen dis- 
cusses consumers’ reserves. The 
papers by Professor Joseph Schum- 
peter stress the need of a price sys- 
tem and the useful part played in 
our economic organization by 
wagteful industries and occupa- 
tions, since they offer to those dis- 
Placed by technological progress an 
opportunity to make a living. 


Harold Ansley Davidson, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., is the compiler and 
publisher of ‘“‘Our Ansley Family,” 
a genealogical history of the Ans 
ley family in America. The book 
is sold by subscription only. 











Lewis Mumford’s 


TECHNICS 
AND 


CIVILIZATION 


The book that has something 
really new to say about 
modern life 


CLIFTON FADIMAN, New Yorker. “A week-end spent 
with Mr. Mumford and his five hundred pages is an 
experience not to be missed... Like many serious books 
...it is more enteriaining than most frivolous ones... 
I think it contains the sémest, truest, and also the most 
legitimately hopeful things that have been said about 
our machine civilization in the last few years.” 


HARFY HANSEN, N. Y. World Telegram: “I! is quite 
impossible to indicate ... the richness of Mr. Mumford’s 
study ... marks the peak of Lewis Mumford’s writings on 
man’s activities...” 


STUART CHASE, N. Y. Herald Tribune: “The most lucid 
and persuasive exposition of the promise of technics in 
human terms that it has been my good fortune to read.” 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL, N. Y. Post: “The most absorbing 
book I have read on the origins of the civilization with 
which we have to live, and of which we are, willy-nilly, 
a part.” Illustrated, $4.50 


John Dos Passos 


IN ALL 
COUNTRIES 


Travel with an “inside” man 
in the storm centers 
of the world 


A swift-marching narrative of the most dramatic events 
in the recent careers of Spain and Russia, Mexico and 
America, as seen by the author of "The 42nd Parallel” 
and “1919.” 7 


N. Y. SUN: “Simply as a record of travel—of things seen, 
IN ALL COUNTRIES is superb. As a.commentary on re- 
cent events in the four countries, it is stimulating and 
worth every reader's time and close attention.” 

CLIFTON FADIMAN, New Yorker: “He has a remark- 
able faculty for seeing the problem always in terms of 
anecdote, biography, individual experience, and of pass- 
ing it through a temperament as warm and generous 
as ‘that of any American writing today.” $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
363:Madison Avenue New York 














I started Seren Gothic Tales 
because all my friends 
were talking about it. Be- 
fore I had read ten pages 
I fele as though I were 
tasting some strange, rich 
wine ... here is a book 
to savor rand enjoy. I shall 
keep it by me always. 


IC 


ae omy 4 accessories by Lord & 
Taylor: Seven Gothic Tales by 

Isak Dinse, its & abet by 

Harvison Smi Haas __ 


MY CANDLE 
4] BURNS 


FREDERICK 
STEPHANI 
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New Mystery Stories 


Bathurst Story. By Brian Flynn. 
286 pp. Philadelphia: Macrae- 
Smith Company. . 

HE issues at the core of this 
exceedingly well-wrought de- 
tective tale involve the suc- 
cession to a rich and ancient 

British title sought by the deceased 
Lord Tresham’s last surviving son, 
since his early youth a wandering 
exile, now returned to claim his 
heritage. Preceding the wastrel’s 
homecoming, there occur in widely 
separated quarters of the realm the 
murder of two eminent scholars by 
the inhalation of cyanide, the in- 
vestigation of which Bathurst is 
called into by his friend the Police 
Commissioner. These crimes are in 
some strange fashion linked to the 
legendary and malevolent crest— 
a crouched lion with a spiked collar 
—of the late Tresham’s family, full 
knowledge of whose history, Bath- 
urst reasons, may have caused the 
two men to be slain. 

A third murder, that of the first 
victim’s devoted nephew, transpires 
just before the claimant heir suc- 
ceeds in proving without question 
his own identity, thus displacin, 
the right by the next of kin to the 
Tresham title and estates, a first 
cousin on the maternal side. In 
the course of his prolonged and ex- 
haustive struggle with the problems 
of the murders Bathurst is baffled 
or misled by the incomprehensible 
réles played in the case by the new 
Lord Tresham and his cousin, of 
whom it is nigh impossible to deter- 
mine the criminal from the inno- 
cent. Bathurst’s retarded solution 
of the mystery, a characteristic 
shared with other of the excellent 
Flynn novels, is construed with un- 
erring logic and its every step ac- 
companied by an unfailing interest. 


KHARDUNI. By Andrew Soutar. 256 
pp. New York: The Macaulay 
Company. $2. 

In the majority of espionage 
thrillers Secret Service men are the 
heroes and their enemies the vil- 
lains, but here the conventional 
scheme of things is completely, if 
without great merit, reversed. For 
old Cruxton, in present peace time 
the unscrupulous, relentless chief of 
Britain’s domestic spy system, plays 
the arch-rogue, matched against 
the celebrated Kharduni, financial 
power and benevolent superman 
with an intense hatred of war and 
a boundless desire to right wrongs 
of justice committed by the law. 
Devoting his vast resources to prov- 
ing the innocence of a young man 
lately sentenced to fifteen years in 
Dartmouth for murder, Kharduni 
has decoyed on board his steam 
yacht, cruising the English Chan- 
nel, the three people responsible for 
his imprisoned protégé’s conviction. 
These are no other than old Crux- 
ton, the widow of the slain man, 
herself Cruxton’s ablest woman op- 
erative, and her male colleague, 
another member of Cruxton’s un- 
dercover force. What happens to 
these three after Kharduni gathers 
them upon his yacht, in his success- 
ful endeavor to wring confession 
from them, may seem a trifle lurid, 
fabulous and unconvincing to the 
mystery addict who demands a 
modest degre of credibility in tales 
of this brand. 


Tue Crpuer or DeatH. By F. L. 
Gregory. 269 pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers: $2. 

Immediately upon their return 
from an archaeological expedition 
to the interior of Persia the nine 
members of the party, beginni 

with the Negro cook, including a 

noted British and seven American 

scientists, are mystifyingly mur- 
dered in swift succession. Each 
crime is committed in the same 
manner, the letha] weapon an Ori- 
ental dagger, left piercing the vic- 
tim’s heart, and each murderer, in- 
variably a Persian youth, follows 
up the kill with his own suicide 
while drugged with hashish. The 
nation’s police are impotent to halt 
the mounting toll of deaths or un- 
cover a clue to the motive behind 
the tragedies, and it remains for 
the deductive genius of M. Brou- 
vard, a famous French criminolo- 





New York compeers, to solve, 
though not in time to save any of 
the doomed people’s lives, the whole 


enigma. 

One is not broaching secrets to 
confide that the slaughter is due to 
the extraordinary discoveries of 
Persian antiquities compassed by 
the explorers, but not yet publicly 
revealed—discoveries of inscrutable 
ancient powers that might easily 
wreck the world’s peace. Ruthless- 
ly dominating fanatical Persian pa- 
triots, smuggled into this country 
for the purpose of the murders 
while he is a visiting lecturer at 
Harvard, the sinister Hakim of 
Khur is the fiend responsible for 
all this dire bloodshed. An excit- 
ingly eventful, if extremely far- 
fetched tale, the book should ap- 
peal to readers partial to thrillers 
out of the ordinary. 





House Party Murpsr. By Colin 
Ward. 311 pp. New York: Wil 
lam Morrow & Co. §$2.. 

England-bound from Shanghai, via 

Suez, the S. S. Rameses bears among 

her first-cabin passengers an elderly 


i | American millionaire, Cyrus Pronk, 


his socially ambitious wife and his 
attractively marriageable daughter 
Sadie, the natural centres of inter- 
est to several of their more guile- 


S 


vict guest at the party, is killed in 
his bedroom by pistol fire, Lambton 
prevails upon his uncle, Sir Martin, 
a famous barrister, to clarify the 
late crook’s murder. It is a meaty 
and entertaining tale that follows 
Sir Martin’s entrance, but like 








Roap SHow. By Bric Hatch. 288 
Pp. Boston: Little, Brown 4& 
Co. $2. 

RIC HATCH has a happy turn 
for lighthearted fooling. In 
‘“‘Road Show”’ he takes a crew 

of more or less mad characters and 
sets them off on a career of unin- 
hibited adventure. They do a lot 
of gay Romany gypsy things that 
sober, hard-working people often 
feel they would love to do but sel- 
dom actually do. 

The story begins in a pleasant 
club in Westchester which is really 
a sanitarium for the treatment of 
neurasthenia. ‘‘Some of the mem- 
bers can come and go as they 
please, others cannot.” Drogo 
Gaines, a broker, is one of the for- 
mer and Colonel Carraway one of 
the latter class. When Gaines re- 
covers from an attack of jitters in- 
cidental to his making $2,000,000 in 
Wall Street he leaves and smuggies 
the colonel out with him. The 
“club” is such an amusing spot it 
seems almost too bad for them to go. 

The colonel, a pompous regimen- 
tal sort, plans to tour carnival towns 
with his beloved penny picture ma- 
chine and ‘‘Plunger’”’ Gaines can’t 
resist going along. They soon pick 
up Priscilla, a dancer out of a job, 
and Penguin Calliope Bird, the own- 
er of a going concern in the shape 
of a caravan for selling lingerie. 
The colonel is mad almost to the 
point of genius and delights in get- 
ting the troupe into and out of 
scrapes. Their road show adven- 
tures, from small-time carnivals to 
de luxe society stuff, make jolly 
reading. There is a romance for 
Gaines, a grand financial flourish 
for the colonel, and fun for the 
reader. 





HicH Goat. By Elizabeth oe 
Daly. 313 pp. Philadel; 
Macrae Butt Company. = 

Love and polo are the main inter- 
est of ‘“‘High Goal.’’ The polo is 
done in entertafning and not too 


ng | technical style, even if you don’t 


know much more about the game 
than the difference between a chuk- 
ker and a mallet. The love inter- 
est takes an old problem from a 
new angle and centres round char- 
acters more inherently interesting 
than those who generally cavort 
through the pages’ of a light ro- 
mance 


Denise is a pretty, charming wo- 
man, married to a self-centred jour- 
nalist. She no longer loves Alan, 
but feels bound to stick with him 
for the sake of her young daughter. 
When Rip, a fascinating polo play- 
er with a reputation for devastating 


Fictior in Lighter Vein 


marriage of a year and a flat set- 
tlement of $500,000 whether or not 
he wins her love, Denise accepts 
the gamble. She and Rip are pat- 
ently in love. But Denise’s un- 
happy experience with Alan has 
made her wary of surrendering to 
a new love. And Rip has a proud, 
difficult nature and is accustomed 
to easy victories. There is the old 
problem of lovers at loggerheads 
while living in the same house in 
apparent harmony. The difficul- 


tricks to the standard wiles of wo- 
men before Rip capitulates. 

The style ig smooth and straight- 
forward and the Long Island back- 
ground is horsy and fashionable, 
but still human. 





Camitta. By Anne Stretton. 286 pp. 
New York: William Morrow 4 
Co. 8. 

There’s an old-fashioned, pre-Vic- 
torian air to this story, though it 
happens in post-war England. It 
deals with the blighted lives of two 
illegitimate children, Mark and 
Camilla, aged 16 and 17. Their 
father, David Daggon, dead long 
before the story opens, is the vil- 
lain of the piece. His wickedness 
is as unmotivated as an act of God. 
He brought his mistress to his 
country place, Dore, gave her a 
pink plush bedroom and had two 
children by her. The countryside 
ignored all the inhabitants of Dore. 
The mother was a weak, lazy crea- 
ture who didn’t love her children. 
David Daggon beat them and 
cursed them. 

When Daggon died Dore went to 
his nearest legitimate relative, Si- 
mon Wintre. The children re- 
mained at Dore, neglected but no 
longer abused. Then Mark was 
sent to public school, and Simon 
married an unsympathetic young 
woman. Left to her own devices, 
Camilla married the first yourfg man 
who stumbled into remote Dore. 

The charm of the novel lies in the 
sympathetic drawing of the brother 
and sister, shy, sensitive, wild 
young things, leading an unnatu- 
rally secluded life. Their love for 
each other and their respectful lik- 
ing for their cousin Simon are real 
and touching. But the story lacks 
force because the characters aren't 
completely realized and _ certain 
turns in the story are not ade- 
quately developed. -Even though 
the novel isn’t altogether satisfying, 
Camilla and Mark are a refreshing 





affairs with women, offers a trial 





STEPHEN 
VINCENT 
BENET’S 


beautiful new novel 


JAMES SHORE’S 


DAUGHTER 


People are reading and re- 
reading it, and are telling their 
friends not to miss its memor- 
able beauty. 2nd Large Printing. 

$2.50 Doubleday, Doran 





this “great 


historical novel“ 





Alexander Woolicott 
for instance, Shouts and Murmurs in a re- 
cent New Yorker: “if you would read as 
fine an historical novel as this country ever 
produced, | hereby throw this old fedora into 
its accustomed place in the air in honor this 
time of RABBLE IN ARMS, by Kenneth Roberts” 


And Marc Connelly, himself the author of 
a classic of the American theatre — The 
Green Pastures—writes in: “Even with a 
library catalogue | don’t think I'd be able to 
remember so exciting an historical novel as 
RABBLE IN ARMS. It led me into the thick of 
the Revolutionary War. | have seldom closed 
a book with more regret.” 


These gentlemen are in let t with The 
Atlantic Monthly, N. Y. Times, ond a host of the 
country’s most.important critics that RABBLE IN ARMS 
marches as steadily on to its final victory as that ragged 
army it tells of. And with it march its great companions, 
THE LIVELY LADY and ARUNDEL, also by Kenneth 
Roberts, the three, in uniform editions, $2.50 each at 
all bookstores. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 

















Beauchamp, 7 E. 48nd St., New York 


_ GOVERNMENT 





IN THE NEW ERA 


Ite Basic Relation to 
Conscious Evolution 
By Annie C. Bill 
Founder of The Popowabip of The 

Universal Design 0’ 
with new vistas of life 


by direct endeavour. 50 cents. 
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Latest 


(Continued frome Page 7) 
and perhaps never before the pres- 
ent crisis have they listened so re- 
spectfully to sages and seers. Not 
otherwise would the doomful proph- 
ecies of Dr. Wirt have held front 
page during the entire period of the 
President’s West Indian fishing ex- 


pedition. 
Like the Roman augurs the doctor 
studied the erntrails.of birds (blue 
eagies) and again, like a Babylonian 
high priest, Dr. Wirt peered into 
the heavens seeking an answer to 
the riddle of the future. The stars 
confirmed his worst fears; clearly 
the cosmic order was slipping. 
Major celestial bodies, bored with 
their routine tasks, conspired a 
new cosmogony. The too ambitious 
planets breathed the plot to their 
satellites, who unintentionally 
away the show. One trembles to 
think what might have happened 
had ‘not the good doctor with an 
ear attuned to celestial harmonies 
detected those false notes in” the 
music of the spheres. Heaven and 
earth forewarned and cosmic opin- 
jon aroused, we may be sure the 
siionees planets will stick to their 
orbits. The solar system is saved! 
But Dr. Wirt’s forebodings will be 
measurably justified if we accept 
as the genuine Mother Shipton ar- 
ticle this prophetic novel by another 
Chicago man—if Thomas Temple 
Hoyne’s tale of Spring days in 2050 
A. D. be accepted for revelation. 
Looking backward from the time 
when the events he writes about 
occur, Mr. Hoyne makes casual ref- 
erence to the Revolution of Despair 
(1950), a bloody, world-wide insur- 
rection when the duped masses 
overthrew the established order 
only to find themselves again en- 
slaved, this time by criminal gangs 
who built their new social system 
on the wreckage of the old. Society 
was divided into two groups, the 
Upper and the Lower Level. The 


try, municipal officials, clerks, ser- 
vants and private police forces, for 
each leader had (like our multi- 
millionairgs of today) a protective 
corps which was in effect a small 
private army. Those not born in 
the Upper Level might obtain ad- 
mission with the essential identifi- 
cation card by being picked as a 
member of some protective corps 
or by attaining scientific eminence; 
in the latter case the scientist 
would be invited to join the Sys- 
tem’s research staff. 

A marvelously efficient organiza- 
tion of: the social body with plenty 
of panis et circenses for the Low- 
er Level folk, who included not only 
laborers and factory workers but 
educators, artists and intellectuals. 
Though the System encouraged re- 
search in every field of thought 
and had made astonishing strides 
in mechanical invention, it had not 
succeeded in solving the two most 
important probl yment 
due to technological advances and 
a proper distribution of wealth. 
George Ransler, for twenty years 
Master of the System, knew that it 
carried within itself the seeds of 
its destruction. Only by a shrewd 
combination of wile and force could 
he, a super-Machiavelli, hold his 
leadership against equally unscru- 
Pulous rivals. 

The personal romantic theme of 
the story (which is egsentially an 
imaginative tour de force describ- 
ing a new type of civilization) has 
te do with Jimmy Manse, an ideal- 
istic student fortuitously catapulted 
into Chicago’s Upper Level. Jimmy 
is in love with an artist friend, 
Miriam Estley, but Ransler’s daugh- 
ter Vivian is determined to have 
him. The characters are so def- 
initely products of their environ- 
ments and motivated by the special 
social forces of the epoch that they 
impress one as symbolic types 
rather than flesh-and-blood human 
beings. In the end youth’s un- 
quenchable spirit of idealism saves 
a world from dissolution. But Chi- 
cago? Well, if you should travel 
west in the Spring of 2050 by all 
means avoid that town. Mr. Hoyne 





Works of 


has had a vision which makes the 
‘account of what occurred at Sodom 
and Gomorrah read like a descrip- 
tion of an election day bonfire. 


Two Women and a Man 
ll ages a eng peng By Bliza- 
The ithe moral Company. $2. 
HIS is a novél dealing with the 


up through causes to effect the au- 
thor has taken us backwarg—not 
gradually, but in big, successive 
jumps of time—with the rather sur- 
prising result that the reader’s 
sleuthing instincts are roused, 
though this ts no mystery story but 
@ psychological drama. 

The subtlety of the treatment be- 


ve | comes obviously only at the close. 


Then; having retraced the entire 
course of - events, 
otherwise, you realize that there 
has, after all, been no mystery but 
merely inexorable development. 
The four steps of the drama in 
point of time are 1933, 1919, 1903-04 
and 1888, the cycle being completed 
by a final swing back to the start. 





Howell Vines, - 


Whose “This Green Thicket World” 
Was Reviewed Last Week. - 





The cycle device is, of course, not 
new, but most writers who have 
used it have gone steadily forward 
after having once looked back. Miss 
Kyle’s adaptation has both logic 
ahd interest to recommend it. 

A begonia bed on the lawn of an 
old Tudor house in England. Three 
middle-aged people: 
and a man. A gardener hovering 
ready to dig up the mid-Victorian 
monstrosity. A situation, you would 
say, of transparent simplicity, since 
Julian and Fancy Meade are the 
owners of the place, and Ann, the 
enigmatic woman in the long chair, 
from whom, years ago, they had 
bought it, is their guest, with no 
say in the matter. The mental at- 
mosphere, however, is charged with 
strong feeling; and Fancy’s half- 
hearted apology to Ann for the con- 
templated ruthlessness has the story 
of the book behind it. 

It is the story of one woman’s ex- 
ploitation of another, and that her 
best friend. Julian, conspicuous al- 
ways for looks rather than mental- 
ity, had never suspected it, nor 
guessed that Fancy had married 
him from acquisitiveness and from 
jealousy of Ann, with whom he had 
been in love. Fancy’s crowning 

, the ensnaring and ruin- 
ing of Britehelm, Ann’s art- 
ist husband, has also, so far, been 
kept from him. 

The characters of the two chief 
women and of Olivia, Ann’s froth- 
like mother, as well as that of Amy 
Mount, the’ governess who tempo- 
rarily annexed the best part of her 
employer’s Parisian wardrobe to 
get herself a man, are drawn with 
great elaboration, sympathy and’ 
judgment. Julian, too, is reason- 
ably plausible; but that Martin, who 


two women) 








was brilliant, blunt and straight- 


Fiction 


many of its scenes; however, are 
genuine compensations. 


Western Riders 


ws 5 RIDES ALONE. By 
4ll Ermine. 280 pp. New York: 


His younger brother, Kit, fell be- 
fore their blazing guns. When, 
weeks later, Laramie got word of 
the boy’s death his own success was 
turned to gall and wormwood. The 
trail of the killers was cold, but de- 
spite disappointment at every turn 
he clung to it relentlesly. 

In Castro, Idaho, he ran into a 
range feud between Bliss Corbett, 
owner of the Frying-pan outfit, and 
the old Mormon patriarch Isaiah 
Marr, and things began to get com- 
plicated. He thought he recognized 
one member -of the gang he was 
after. Riding alone, torn by con- 
flicting suspicions, some of which 
at length prove justified, he 
romance also and has to fight for 
the girl who unexpectedly brings 
love into his life. In the end he not 
only rounds up his enemies and sees 
justice meted out to them, but also 
gives the first taste of law and 
order to a wild and lawless country. 
Will Ermine, who is a newcomer 
among writers of Westerns, ‘has 
succeeded in bringing the old wild 
West alive in the pages of this lively 
tale that is filled with action and 
intrigue and never falters in its 
hold on the reader’s interest. 


Amor Vincit Omnia 

SINGING TO SYLVIA. By Lucy 
Poate Stebbins. 250 Pon New 
York: Rae D. Henkle. $2. 
HIS is a really charming little 
book, which would be enjoy- 
able for any one.from school- 

room age up. Pleasant, wholesome, 
and even occasionally a little senti- 
mental, it is a modernized version 
of the “Little Women” theme, 
which ought to have plenty of suc- 
cess at a time when its prototype 
has been so remarkably popular. 
The whole thing is simplicity itself; 
at times, indeed, it is almost naive; 
but its guilelessness is astonishingly 
refreshing when one has become s0 
used to books of a very different 
type that one accepts them as per- 
fectly natural and forgets that any- 
thing of this kind is ever written 
nowadays. 

The book, of course, has its im- 
perfections. Although there are no 
jarring notes in the style, there is 
here and there a coincidence or 
merely a happy combination of cir- 
cumstances which puts a slight 
strain on one’s credulity and gives 
one a suspicion that it is all too 
good to be true. Though perhaps 
there is nothing so very strange, 
for instance, in the unlucky Sylvia's 
having two very rich suitors who 
are both at once anxious to protect 
and provide for her—perhaps one 


Sylvia herself is the eldest child 
of a family which, suddenly and 
tragically deprived of’ mother and 
father, is plunged from carefree 
comfort into the necessity of fend- 
ing for itself. They leave their 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Banners at Night.”—-NEW YORK TIMES. 
“A RICH accomplishment; it marks an 
important notch on the Golding hickory 
stick."—FANNIE HURST. 
“IT IS our good fortune to find that 
Louis Golding 
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He Fought 
Passion’s Fire 
With Hell's Fire 


AY ARKLY elemental, yet 
beautiful story of life as it 
is actually lived South— 
told in the life story of a roist- 
ering Alabama Negro who be- 
came a preacher and a 
aed oe who 
c ts passions. 

The author is a brilliant col- 
ored woman who knows her 
race with the insight of a 
novelist. At all bookstores, 
$2.00. (Recommended by 
Book-of-the-Month Club.) 








‘Here in this work 
of Zora Hurston there 
springs, with validi 
and vitality a 
note which, to this 
commentator, is 
unique. Here is 
Negro folk-lore inter- 

ied at its authentic” 


- JONAS 


GOURD 
VINE by 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON 
LIPPINCOTT «+ Philadelphia 


















EERED AT HER! 


_ She'd be safe 
Y —in an hour! 
Married to 
aman she 
adored. Her past? 
Pouff!—It would 
vanish! THEN she 
glanced into her 
mirror. Her lovely 
face paled in an 
agony of torture! 
At what? Read 


« 






Qe see ee 


By MARGARET TURNBULL 
At all Bookstores $2.00 vwruncoTT 


| DEATH 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


A murder mystery as modern as to- 
morrow’s styles—told against the back- 
ground of a great department store, 
seething with jealousies and office pol- 
itics ! Sex, passions, and 
sudden death blend into 
a lightning fast 
plot. At all Book- 
stores. $2.00 


MURDER 
S"“AVENUE 


BY CLAUDIA CRANSTON 


LIPPINCOTT « PHILA PA 












{ Continued from Page 1 ) 





introduction to China can be a 
vastly entertaining thing. The 
mental horizon of altogether too 
many young Americans of the edu- 
cated classes, this reviewer feels, 
is imited on the west by the boun- 


the east by English history. and 
literature. This is very agreeable, 
constituting an admirable and ortho- 
dox background—but why stop the 
journey eastward at the shores of 
Albion? China’s 3,000-year-old heri- 


tage of history and legend makes 
more glamourous and beguiling 
reading than any Arabian Nights. 
Her historical characters are of 
giant stature; her folklore among 
the richest known, and for every 
Lone of Engiland’s King Alfreds, 
China has a T’sai Tsung; for Queen 
Elizabeth, she can match you Wu 
Hou; your Lady Castlemaines and 
Nell Gwyns will be put hopelessly 
in the shade by Yang Kwei-fei. 
Figures like Old Buddha do not in- 
vite comparison. And China's 
poets! They wrote such attractive 
things: 

You come from my village? Tell 
me quickly all the things that 
have happened there since I left. 

Your plum tree has blossomed, 
and a goat ate the Uttle bamboo 
which you planted at the edge of 
the pool. 

There was the great Li Po: 
“Neither emperors nor favorites 
impressed Li Po very much. He 








China’s Great History 


loved his poetry, his friends and 
his wine. One day he was asleep 
in a tavern, after drinking far too 
much wine, when a messenger 
came from the palace, bidding. him 
come at once. ‘Tell the Emperor,’ 
said Li Po, ‘that I am talking with 
the gods’; and he went to sleep 


daries of the United States and on | again."’ 


Good, healthy contact with an 
alien race is beneficial for the 
young, and the mental adjustment 
to the manners and customs of an- 
other civilization is an excellent 
lesson in international relations. 





And, oh, China has some lovely| 


substitutes for King Arthur, the 
Grail, and that knight ‘“‘hight 
Launcelot’’! 


Miss Seeger (who by the way is 
the sister of the late poet, Alan 
Seeger) has been able to bring to 
her book—and this in a very steady 
and: sensible ‘manner, mind you— 
something of the color and glamour 
of Marco Millions. One adult reader 
at least found it exceedingly good 
reading, and was charmed with 
the author’s facility and air of au- 
thority. The cheerful and engag- 
ing black and whites by Bernard 
Watkins give animation to the 
pages. But the consummate ease 
with which Miss Seeger has ex- 
plained to juvenile readers the 
complicated principles of Yin and 
Yang, Tao, feng-shui and li!’ She 
must be a joy to have about chil- 
dren, for she would know all -the 
answers. 





(Continued from Page 4) 


Labrador), of wolves, huskies, cari- 
bou, bear, lynx and fox, and of 
some of the ‘‘nearly two hundred 
species of birds’’ which spend at 
least part of their far-sweeping 
years in Labrador. In a brief final 





Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 


chapter he touches on his own 
forty years on “the Labrador.” 
They have been marvelous y 
and very much of the credit 
their achievements not only 

rudiments of medical care 
other respects must go to 
modest author of ‘“‘The Romance of 
Labrador.” The inhabitants’ have 


k 





been_ taught a good deal by Dr. 





Grenfell’s Labrador 


Grenfell, steaming up and down in 
his tiny ‘‘perambulating provi- 
dence,’’ and by his assistants in 
the hospitals and medica! stations. 
The hospital steamer has “carried 
to the end of the nearest railway, 
two hundred miles distant, special- 
ists'in agriculture, in dietetics, in 
dentistry, in eye surgery, in indus- 
trial teaching, in child welfare 
work.” More than fifteen hundred 
volunteers at various times have 
given their services and paid their 
own expenses. 

Humanly speaking, Labrador is 
not yet a paradise. It shares with 
the rest of the world the evils of 
economic dislocation; last Winter 
one-fifth of the inhabitants of New- 


were on the 
dole. But Dr. Grenfell is hopeful 
of a time when the folly of man- 
kind, in Labrador and elsewhere, 
will not deprive fishermen and 
trappers, or their kin in shops and 
factories, of the benefits of nature’s 
bounty. One sees that despite dis- 
couragements he has not found life 
hard or depressing in what Cartier 
rudely called ‘‘the Land of Cain.” 
Apparently, he has been too busy 
helping others to have time for 
despair. : 


Grant Herman is planning a book 
on the history of the American 
lyceum from the time of its early 
nineteenth century beginning to the 
present day. He would like very 
much to hear from everyone who 
has any material at all. -For in- 
stance, relatives of lyceum speakers 
may have papers available —or 
know where they are. Mr. Her- 
man’s address is 403 New Hamp- 
shire Hall, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. 
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we SHAKESPEARE won immortality —but he 
could not win the love of the one woman he 
wanted! @ Here, at last, the little known facts of his 


amazing failure to win the m 


the Sonnets are told in a tremendously dramatic story. 
This intimate, authoritative novel reconstructs authen- 
tically a lusty period of wit and wisdom, of love 
and peril. It bares the real story of the loves, hates, 
— and triumphs of the greatest 

At Pal Bookstores; $2.50 


The Romance of William Shakespeare 
By CLARA LONGWORTH DE CHAMBRUN 


LIPPINCOTT 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST GENIUS 


—and yet he couldn't cdnquer 









tious Dark Lady of 


ius of all 





Philadelphia 








She saw the Spanish Conquest ... loved a Spanish Conqueror 
A gorgeous drama of Conquistador and Maya-Quiche. 


"BLAIR 
NILES" 


$2.50 LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


“Superb...one of the 
best historical roman- 
ces of recent years. 
A story whose tender- 
ness and poignancy 
are in the finest strain 
of high romance.” 
—New York Times 
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Bramwell Booth and the “Army” 


BRAMWELL BOOTH. By Cather- 
ine Bramwell Booth. [Uustrated. 
541 pp. New York: Sears Pub- 
lushing Company, Inc. $3. 

T is still too near his own time 
to evaluate justly the life and 
achievements of William Booth, 
the founder of the Salvation 
Army. But to all who saw it grow- 
ing under his leadership to vast 
proportions and enormous power 
and influence his dynamic person- 
ality and the effectiveness of his 
work make him seém something 
ekin-to—what-the lawyers call an 

“act of God.”” Because of the forces 

he set in motion his shadow so 

lengthens across the years and into 
the future that anything that 


upon his complete identifica- 
tion with the Salvation Army. The 
from 
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Bramwell Booth at the Age of 70. ‘ 


throws light from an intimate 
source upon him will have high 
value for the historian who shall 
come finally to the analysis of the 
men of his period. 

Doubtless this book about his eld- 
est son, his right-hand helper and 
his successor as general of the 
Army, written by that son’s daugh- 
ter, will eventually find its greatest 


sources concerning William Booth. 
But that fact does not in the least 
lessen its interest and value as an 
intimate biography of Bramwell 
Booth, who for sixteen years im- 
mediately following the death of its 
founder in 1912 held his place at 
the head of the Salvation Army. 
Written primarily for the members 
of the Army, its full and compre- 
hensive detail and its extefisive and 
constant quotation from the diaries, 
letters and other writings of its 
subject will have a strong appeal 
for them. But for the general 
reader its great length and ampli- 
tude, notwithstanding the human 
interest and the charm of charac- 
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hoped to marry, that she would fit 
perfectly into his life and work, 


portance of the mystical strain in 
his nature and says of him: 


A little less energy; opportunity, 
in the shape of congenial. sur- 


and instead of the 
man of action, earth would have 
counted one more dreamer among 
her sons, a dreamer whose dreams 
would have been worth s 
As it was, necessity drove him to 
a battlefield and the mystic was 
almost lost in the soldier. 
But not wholly lost, she insists, 
and by much apposite quotation she 
shows how, in a chapter on this 
quality in him, the mystical ele- 
ment refreshed and enriched his 
life, brought him into closer sym- 


through all the seventy-odd years 


nature and values of his many and 
varied services in the furtherance 
of the fortunes of the Army. 

Her psychological discussions of 
Bramwell Booth’s temperament and 
of his relations with his father are 
interesting for the light they throw 
on William Booth and his great 
achievement. ‘‘How completely Wil- 
Ham Booth captured the imagina- 
tion and influenced the hearts of 
his children,’’ she says, ‘‘their lives 








Modern 


( Continued from Page 5) 


Ross, ‘‘is it that England's religious 
more especially the 
thinking of the established church— 
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on the twenty-sixth of June. That’s 
a sentimental date for them, be- 
Cause it’s the r 
book called “‘Anthony Adverse.” 
They say Mr. Carmer’s book is ‘‘a 
presentation of a civilization rather 
a state.” LeRoy 





ford the study of mankind is man. 
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The most breath-taking masterpiece 
of painting, history, and propaganda 
ever produced in America 


PORTRAIT OF 
AMERICA 


By DIEGO RIVERA 


— © full page reproductions of the magnificent murals by the wortgt 
foremost living fresco pointer—including the famous Rockefeller 
Center mural, the murals in the Detroit Museum, the San Francisco 
School of Fine Arts and the Stock Exch ond the tty com- 

pleted series in the New Workers’ School. With a special introduc- 

tion by RIVERA and explanatory text by BERTRAM D. WOLFE. 

The world significance of this work has impelled us to issve it in 
o splendid 232 page volume at the popular price of $3.50. 





I 
At all bookstores « COVICI-FRIEDE, Publishers . 386 4th Avenve, New York 
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( Continued from Page 12) 


When she was a year younger she 
founded and edited for several 
months the magazine Modern 
Youth, and afterward, last Autumn, 
she went to Europe to study the 
‘‘youth movement.”” There seem 
also to have been previous visits 
of a similar purpose. She has writ- 
ten this booklet, all aflame with 
enthusiasm, which has apparently 
the subconscious aim of telling the 
older generation where to get off 
and the younger where to get on 
and step on the gas. 

In her fifty-odd pages she comes 
near to surveying mankind from 
China to Peru, and throughout 
she finds the older generation 
worthy only of scorn and contumely 
and all possibilities of salvation to 
lie solely in the youth of today, 
thereby meaning, it would seem, 
those ‘still too young to have more 
than vague memories of the World 
War—as young, that is, as she her- 
self. If she knew more about the 
history of civilization she would 
realize that the viewpoint is not 
original with her or her generation, 
that it has characterized all the 
generations of men since time be- 
gan and that it has its root not 
in a generous desire to serve the 
world but in the personal urge to 
serve self. Possibly, in the long 
run, the world is both served and 
saved in that way. But it is just 
as well to keep the perception 
clear. 

Perhaps the fundamental flaw in 
Miss Ilma’s thesis as to the oppor- 
tunity now ready for the youth of 
America and Europe and the 
roseate sureties awaiting their 
action, as it is of the oratory of all 
those who declaim about the neces- 
sity of turning the management of 
the world over to the young, is that 
they mistake the essential and uni- 
versal characteristic of youth, 
which is not all the ‘generous 
enthusiasm’’ about which they talk, 
but selfishness. Youth bubbles 
with enthusiasm, it is true, but it 
is not as generous as it looks. What 
youth really desires all the time is 
excitement, action, something doing 
every minute. It is unstable, un- 
ripe, its knowledge is slight and 
shallow, its thinking immature, 
without roots, at the mercy of 
whatever emotional wind may blow. 
Miss Ilma tells, with all possible 
enthusiasm and conviction, how 
ready and eager the masses of 
youth are to march and fight in 
the cause of peace. But if tomor- 
row there should be war it would 
rush headlong to enlist, because 
there would be excitement, adven- 
ture, action, new experience. 

But Miss Ilma’s little book is 
alight with the glow of her own 
convictions and she writes per- 
suasively, ardently, with the potent 
eloquence of the born evangelist. 
What she says is almost always in- 
teresting, if only for its large areas 
of mistakenness. Her summons to 
the support of the New Deal be- 
cause its sponsor “has given a 
measure of life which is qualitative 
as well as quantitative’’ is hearten- 
ing and sound, and her remarks 
about the relations between the 
sexes show excelleng sense. But 
when she thinks that she has got 
a representative viewpoint of the 
youth of America by reading 20,000 
of their letters and manuscripts and 
interviewing a few thousand more, 
she should chasten her soul by re- 
membering the tr d owds 
that surged about Hoover when he 
went campaigning in 1932 and how 
they convinced him and his aides. 








House Plants 
HOUSE PLANTS AND HOW TO 

GROW THEM. By Parker T. 

Barnes. Illustrated. 242 pp. 

New York: Doubleday, Doran 4 

Co., Ine. $2. 

AYS Mr. Barnes in his very first 
sentence: ‘“‘For it must be con- 
fessed at the outset that the 

thoroughly successful cultivation of 
a large number of plants in a win- 
dow garden or in any part of a 
dwelling house is no mean achieve- 
ment.”’ And that is one of the rea- 
sons why such a group of “healthy- 
looking, vigorous- growing house 


plants always fills me with de- 
light.”” The amateur window gar- 
dener should find real encourage- 
ment in that first sentence, for it 
shows both what pleasure the au- 
thor takes in the plants themselves 
and how well he appreciates the 
work and the pains necessary to 
make them thrive. The beginner 
will be heartened, therefore, by the 
surety that in the difficulties she 
will encounter she will have a guide 
who knows and understands. 

Each successive chapter proves 
how right this first impression is, 
for Mr: Barnes evidently has had 
much and varied practical experi- 
ence with the growing of house 
plants and he is able to set it forth 
for the instruction and guidance of 
his readers simply, clearly and con- 
cisely. He wastes no words, put- 
ting all his advice and counsel into 
the smallest possible space. Al- 
ways in thoroughly practical lan- 
guage, he tells about soil and heat 
and. moisture, potting and repot- 
ting, planting and transplanting, 
size of pots, growing from seeds 
and from cuttings, the various ill- 
nesses that afflict house plants, 
how to manage bulbs of different 
kinds, the growing of cactuses, car- 
nations and many others. 

There are chapters on palms, 
other foliage plants, reliable ferns, 
the growing of flowering plants, 
what tools are needed. And, finally, 
there is a chapter on how to force 
house plants with ether and another 
on plants for an aquarium. 


The Cornish Way 


CORNISH HOMES AND CUS- 
TOMS. By A. E. Hamilton Jen 
TMustrated. 272 pp. New 

York: EB. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


HEN next you go to England 

it would surely add to the 

pleasures of your trip if on 
Shrove Tuesday you would travel 
down to St. Columb Major or St. 
Ives, in Cornwall, and watch the 
Cornish men playing their ancient 
game of hurling. It is older, says 
Mr. Jenkin, than any of England’s 
wars, so old that it has been con- 
jectured it may have had its origin 
in those far, dim days when folk- 
lore was created and that ancient 
Celts symbolized in it the battle be- 
tween Winter and Summer, the 
silver ball thrown high perhaps 
representing the rising sun in the 
heavens. Mr. Jenkin has a vivid 
description of it, as it is still played 
today, with many entertaining 
anecdotes of the game in older 
times. 

He tells also about the quaint 
hobby-horsing custom at Padstow 
on the first of May, its historic 
origin and its celebration in other 
Cornish towns, the furry-dance, 
dozens of other curious and in- 
teresting customs and observances, 
and the local celebrations and fes- 
tivities into which their calendar 
blossoms. He has chapters also on 
the distinctive foods and savory—or 
otherwise—dishes the traveler may 
eat there and on the characteristics 
of the cottage homes of Cornwall 
and the manners and customs of 
the people who live in them. 

All this has been a labor of love 
on Mr. Jenkin’s part, for his home 
is in Cornwall, where he is vice 
president of the Federation of Old 
Cornwall Societies, and he is the 
author of a series of books on Corn- 
wall and the Cornish. people, of 
which this work is the latest vol- 
ume. 


Michigan University 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
By Wa B. Shaw. TMlwustrat- 
ed. pp. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
George Wahr. $1.25. 

HILE intended especially for 
the information of students 
and alumni of the University 

of Michigan, Mr. Shaw’s concise 
account of the birth and growth of 
that institution has no small value 
for the student of the history of 
education and also for those who 
are interested in the social devel- 
opment of the nearer Northwest. 





Its birth goes far back to early ter- 


ritorial days, for the idea of th 
university originated in Detroit a< 
early as 1817, in the midst of the 
crudest of pioneer conditions, and 
if in its first form, which bore the 
weirdly pedantic name of ‘The 
Catholepistemiad, or University of 
Michigania,”’ it was destined not to 
thrive, twenty years later it bore a 
vigorous infant that set its feet 
down solidly in the frontier village 
of Ann Arbor, there to live and 
grow and become one of the great- 
est and most important of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning of 
which this country can boast. 

Mr. Shaw tells with considerable 
detail the story of its childhood, as 
related to its background, showing 
how it quickly became a progres- 
sive, flourishing institution, de- 
scribing its financing and*recount- 
ing the controversies of its history. 
Much of the story he tells in terms 
of the developments under succes- 
sive presidents, from Dr. Tappan, 
the first, to Dr. Ruthven, the pres- 
ent incumbent. There are chapters 
on the policies and the administra- 
tion of the university and on uni- 
versity life in the past and at pres- 
ent, including the subjects of fra- 
ternities, athletics and the alumni. 
An appendix contains statistical in- 
formation and there is a good 
index. 


National Playgrounds 
ROAMING AMERICAN PLAY- 
GROUNDS. By John T. Faris. | 
Tiustrated. 331 pp. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. $3. 
OHN T. FARIS went aroam- 
ing in several previous al- 
luring books wherein he told 
the reader about the beauties and 
interests and pleasures afforded by 
some of the mountains and rivers 
and highways and other features 
of this broad country. But in this 
new work he has written something 
that is more of a direct and inten- 











tional instigation to his readers to 
follow in hfs footsteps than bees: 
the other volumes. Here he has 
tried to put so much into a single 
volume that all he could do was to! 
make a rapid survey of the crowd- 
ing possibilities and then say; 
frankly: ‘Believe what I tell you, 
but go and see for yourselves and 
then you will know that I have not 
told you even half the truth!”’’ 

For, indeed, it was a tremendous 
task Mr. Faris undertook when he 
set out to cover in three hundred 
pages only the really important 
playgrounds of the country, those 
already fairly well known; each to 
its admirers in different sections, 
or more generally popular, or less 
famous but with inviting possibili- 
ties. His two methods of treatment 
are, first, to take some one classi- 
fication, according to distinguishing 
feature, and lead the reader on a 
widely roaming journey wherever 
that kind of playground can be 
found, or to take a specific locality 
and set forth its various attrac- 
tions. Thus, in one chapter he in- 
vites the reader’s attention to the 
great forests of the country and 
tells them about Maine’s millions-of 
forest acres and all the varied 
kinds of recreation they afford, 
the forests of P yivania, Michi- 
gan, Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia and other States, but for the 
‘most part, of course, in very brief 
survey. One chapter inquires if 
you would like to visit health-giv- 
ing springs, and tells you about 
those of Pennsylvania, New York 
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State, the Alleghany Mountains, 
Virginia, Georgia, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and. others. If 


erns, he has a weird and striking 
list of some to which you can jour- 
ney. In the same way he takes 
you on a tour of the codtntry’s 


( Continued on Page 21) 
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“This book should be 
read by all intelligent 


« 2? 
Americans. 


—Wm. Lyon Phelps 


The 3 
People’s Choice 


'  “Swiftly, powerfully, this challenging book sketches the 
failure to make a planned society in America. New Dealers 
will find in-it food for reflection. It is full of information 
and surprises for the American public that knows little 


about its history and that little wrong.” New York Times. 
Illustrated _ $3.50 
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A New Study in Jewish History 


( Continued from Page 10 ) 
cluding the United States) as it is 
that under the Soviet all distinc- 
tions have become lest, and that all 
meet and live on a common ground 


book. All of the history we have 

, tingling, startling, horri- 
fying as muchof it is. We have 
not’ touched on what has for cen- 
turies been the sorest of all the sore 
spots, namely, that the money- 





























Lewis Browne. 


of ‘‘comradeship.”” But communism, 
Browne believes, is most unlikely 
here, so that the sundering of Gen- 
tile and Jew in the United States 
is likely to. remain. 

“How Odd of God” is a crowded 


lending business was almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Jews. 
Yet, if Browne is right,-the Gen- 
tiles of Europe were responsible 
here also, for he says that the 





church did not permit the lending 


of money at interest, so that the 
Jews, under no such prohibition, 
naturally cornered the banking 
trade, for no one would lend money 
unless for interest. And that the 
Jewish child is smarter than the 
child of Gentile parents is still an- 
other matter we have passed over, 
but Mr. Browne gives figures ar- 
rived at by pedagogical investiga- 
tion to support his contention. 

And so, where does it all issue? 
So far as one can see, practically 
nowhere. Browne contends that the 
Jew is not nearly so distinct a 
racial genus as traditionally be- 
lieved: “Long before we Jews 
made our last stand against the 
Roman we must already have been 
a very mixed lot racially.” And 
that being the case, the grounds of 
difference must be those intellec- 
tual and economic grounds which 
the general tenor of the book im- 
plies. 

Lewis Browne is a pronounced 
Zionist? and from the foregoing the 
reasons become apparent. Pales- 
tine offers to the Western Jew the 
opportunity both to de-urbanize 
himself and to become unrestrict- 
edly himself. Palestine, however, 
could, of course, support but a frac- 
tion of world Jewry; even if more 
than a fraction should be minded 
to emigrate thither.- It is, there- 
fore, the idea, which, diffused 
through world Jewry, would be- 
come important. 

It is imperative [Browne writes] 
that our alienation from the soil 
should be ended, and not merely 
because it makes us hateful to 
the world, but even more because 
it creates an un in 
our own being. / 

We do not know how valuable are 
such discussions as Lewis Browne 
is likely to start. Except on the 
Zionist aspect, on which the pres- 
ent reviewer can have no opinion, 
it would seem as if, the recrimina- 
tions which might result could do 
only more harm than good. If, 
however, discussion is deemed val- 
uable, then “How Odd of God” is 
an important contribution. 
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Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 


(Continued from Page 20) 


lakes, of the national parks, of the 
Eastern mountains, of the Atlantic 
shore, of the tropical waters off 
our Southern coasts and other play- 
ground possibilities. 

In the chapters in which he deals 
with specific localities Mr. Faris 
leads you round about and across 
and through Florida; tells you of 
the beauties and delights of a 
steamer trip along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, which, he insists, 
and tells how and why, is compa- 
rable with a Mediterranean voyage; 
shows you how charmed you will be 
with Colorado; sets forth the at- 
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it contains the principles 


governing unit instruction; tech- 


.niques to be employed in teaching 


by units; methods to be observed in 
planning units, and procedures to 
be followed in reporting and evalu- 
ating units. 

This is perhaps the most useful 
publication that has yet appeared 
for the guidance of teachers in- 
terested in unit teaching. It should 
also be very useful for curri- 
culum workers who are developing 
courses of study. It is authorita- 
tive, non-technical, definite, and 
practcial. 


Palestine Diggings 


AIN SHEMS EXCAVATIONS. Pal- 
estine 


174 pp. 


plained in plain language the opera- 
tions of one.of the important mod- 
ern expeditions to Palestine. Rich 
in biblical lore, less organized ex- 
cavating has been done in the Holy 





Land than in Egypt or Cyprus. Such 


work in Palestine is hardly a gen- 
eration old, and but a limited 
amount of the known sites have 
been excavated. 

Professor Grant explains that 
archaeological workings are dissim- 
ilar to either gardening or ditch- 
digging. The objective is to sift 
the soil carefully and to detect all 
fragments and objects, separating 
them from the remaining soil to be 
discarded. Following a general dis- 
cussion of Palestine field work, Dr. 
Grant describes the four expeditions 
and their results. A historical chap- 
ter by Professor Irving F. Wood 
is included. 

Located about twenty miles west 


course of the Haverford Expedi- 


tions, which Dr. Grant has so ably| 


described. 





Favorite British Ax 


PAVORITE BRITISH PAINT-)4uction, “Favorite British Paint- 


INGS. beter intl. Be G. Holme. 
Introduction and description of 
eee ee ae 4 
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By EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL 
Tue Rupments or Ficurs Drawine. 
By Rowland W. Alston. 53 
Plates and Diagrams in Text. 
166 pp. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation. $4.50. 
T this rate it may soon be 
. necessary to give over an* 
other shelf to the books de- 
signed specifically to teach. 
Here are seven new volumes, each 
of which aims at supplying the stu- 
dent with helpful information rela- 
tive to the profession for which he 
is preparing himself. And if sea- 
soned artists. or instructors find 
now and then an enlightening sug- 
gestion or encounter a method of 
approach offering hitherto unsus- 
pected possibilities, that will not be 
surprising. For the hows and whys 
of art are legion—besides which it 
certainly does no harm to keep 
our minds continually refreshed 
with reminders of the fundamental 
principles that never change. The 
important thing in turning over 
fresh contributions in this field of 
pedagogy is with intelligence to 
accept and with discernment to 
question or reject. 
In the book with which we are 
first concerned Rowland W. Alston 
admirably sets forth his system as 
developed for the practice of figure 
drawing; a system founded upon 
and illustrative of principles deriv- 
ing from the Italian Renaissance 
and, beyond that, from ancient 
Greece. This book, the author ex- 
plains in his preface, embodies 
an attempt to define a method 
which can be taught with safety 
by an art master to any elemen- 
tary pupil. It is dogmatic, not 
from arrogance but only in an 
endeavor to be clear. The art 
master tries to find some central 


taug' 
and which 
potential originality of any one 
who is content to work in our 
European tradition. He should 
be able to call his students round 
him and say: “I respect your 
personalities. I believe that each 
of you is a genius in disguise, 
and that when your life’s work is 
over the principles of drawing 
will never be quite the same 
n—but in~ the meantime I 
want you to learn this method.”’ 
Professor W. G. Constable, direc- 
tor of the Courtault Institute of 
Art, London, observes in a sympa- 
thetic preface to the book that the 
author’s system limits itself to a 
great Western tradition that does 
not embrace either the Gothic 
North or the Near and Far East. 
He adds, however, that, although 
“from his remoter and more com- 
prehensive viewpoint” it might be 
possible to suggest certain exten- 
sions of the main theme, he never- 
theless is sure that every serious 
student of art—‘‘a much more in- 
clusive term than art student”’—will 
find Mr. Alston’s book ‘‘not only 
stimulating and suggestive,’’ but a 
challenge as well ‘‘to his more com- 
fortable convictions.”’. It is an opin- 
ion in which this reviewer agrees. 
“The Rudiments of Figure Draw- 
ing” carries its thesis through with 
most commendable thoroughness. 
‘The exposition is always specific; 
direct and enlightening; never dull 
or superfluous. 





Parntine a Porrrarr. By de Laszlo. 
“How to Do It” Series. 36 
Plates (4 i Color). 7 pp. 


New York: The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc. 50. 

The theories herein expounded are 
the artist’s own. The well-known 
portrait painter, de Laszlo, speaks 
to us, however, through the en- 
thusiastic reportorial pen of A. L. 


editor, C. G. Holme, decided it 
would be most profitable to-invite 
readers to sit as audience while 
the artist answered questions put to 
him as he worked upon a single 
portrait. Gwen Ffrangcon Davies, 
in costume, undertook the double 
task of posing for painter and 
camera. [Illustrations show the 
subject, the painter engrossed in 
his task, and the portrait as it de- 
veloped step by step. 

The interviewer plied his ques- 





tions and the internationally known 


Baldry. The equally enterprising | great 


artist, as he painted, replied. De 

Laszlo is an accomplished crafts- 

man, though it is as well to bear 

in mind that his portrait work, esti- 
mated as art rather than just as an 
exercise in technique, inclines to- 
ward slickness and, decidedly, the 
superficial] reading. After the prin- 
cipal body of the book comes a sec- 
tion in which, with thumbnail notes 
and black-and-white plates, some 
famous portraits—including works 
by Holbein, Titian, Hals, Velasquez, 

Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Reynolds, 

Gainsborough, Raeburn, Goya and 

Sargent—are discussed. 

Tue TEecHNIQUE oF PorTRAIT PAINT- 
Inc. By Harrington Mann. Vol. 
XV of the New Art Library 
(Second Series). 7 Color Plates, 


48 in Black-and-White. 144 pp. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $6. 


This volume is ambitiously sub- 
titled ‘‘A complete and detailed 
guide to the handling, composition 
and lighting of portraits, in oils, 
with a comprehensive survey of the 
methods of portrait painters of to- 
day and of the past.’” Mr. Mann, a 
representative of the Glasgow school 
of painting and well known, both 
here and abroad, expresses the hope 
that 
my fellow students will learn 
something from my mistakes and 
from my experiences. The book 
is, at least, the result of a long 
experience in the practice of this 
art, and as far as my capacity in 
the use of words permits me, I 
shall endeavor to make the way 
easier in one direction-or another. 

The chatty account is now and 
then a little bafflingly general in 
tone, but contains some very sound 
and excellent observation. Proba- 
bly the chapters from three to nine 
inclusive, which deal with the more 
concrete aspects of a painter’s craft 
and with the equipment needed, 
will prove of the most practical 
value to students. Mr. Mann takes 
up in turn questions of training, 
technique, construction, form, color, 
elimination, equipment, dexterity, 
vision and light. There are three 
chapters devoted, respectively, to 
painter and sitter, painter and 
client, painter and critic. Mr. Mann 
also relates hig experiences with 
children as sitters (they have 
formed, by the way, the subjects of 
some of his most engaging por- 
traits). 
The book is well furnished with 
reproductions of portraits by mas- 
ters, the list ranging from Jan Van 
Eyck to Vincent Van Gogh. There 
are seven color plates, four of 
which were made from the artist’s 
own portraits, while three serve to 
illustrate as many steps in the 
process of painting a sitter. 


Movs_tING AND SCULPTURE IN THE 

Maxine. By> Sargeant Jagger. 
“How to o It” Series. 33 
Plates. 78 pp. New York: The 
Studio Publications, Inc. $3.50. 


In a gratifyingly simple, straight- 
forward and informative book the 
sculptor shares with us his knowl- 
edge and working methods. Sar- 
geant Jagger is precise and mat- 
ter-of-fact. His explanations are 





New Books on the Arts 


‘‘Burghers of Calais’; Bourdelle’s 
“‘Viérge d’Alsace’’; Mestrovic’s ‘‘Ar- 
chers of Domorgoi’”’ and work by F. 
Metzner and Henry Poole. 





ILLUSTRATION: Its Practice In WasH 
AND Ling. By Steven Spurrier. 
Plates lavishly supplied in tezt. 
128 pp. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation. $3. ?. 

Like Sargeant Jagger’s book on 
sculpture, this one, devoted to iF 
lustration, sticks close to the tech- 
nical matter at hand, undertaking 
no fancy flights and packs its pages 
with useful information. Stress is 
laid, which by all means is proper, 
upon an illustrator’s being at pains 
to invest his work with real char- 
acter, subordinating such short-cuts 
as surface prettiness. The author 
continually refers back to Rem- 
brandt and to other masters;: for 
the art of illustration, however prev- 
alent may be its current aspects of 
triviality and stencil, has deep 
roots. On the technical side, wash 
and line, as indicated in the title, 
receive a major share of attention. 

However, it may safely be said, by 

way of summary, that Mr. Spur- 

rier’s book presents its subject at 
full-length, neglecting naught that 

is salient. . 





FREEHAND DRAWING SsLF-TaucuHrT. 
By Arthur L. Guptill. C 
Tiustrated. 135 pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


more than a score of years at Pratt 
Institute and the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. His text- 
book is based upon this long experi- 
ence as an instructor and has been 
prepared with constantly a thought 
for the student’s needs. 

He divides his subject-matter into 
two parts. The first concerns it- 
self with all the elementary phases, 
such as selection of materials, ar- 
rangement of working space and 
the sundry vital problems relating 
to technique. Primarily, the second 
part is designed as a reference 
work and it contains much that 
supplements the preceding pages. 
The material has been assembled 
with thoroughness. Particular em- 
phasis is placed upon the techniques 
of various mediums. Professor Gup- 
till estimates that his book should 
prove suitable to junior high 
schools, high schools and for the 
tirst-year courses in art schools and 
rolleges. 





with black-and-white 
ilustrations in text, 135 pp. 
New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation. $7.50. 

A previous volume, “‘The Tech- 
nique of Water-Color Painting,’’ 


tlejohns, took up a wide range of 
methods. In the present work Pro- 
fessor Richmond deals also with 
technical devices, but extends the 
field to include “more pictorial 
ideas,” among them the composi- 
tional arrangement of landscapes, 
elimination of detail and interpre- 
tation of subject by means of dif- 


Much sage counsel appears in 
these pages. Professor Richmond 
offers no impediment to the adven- 
turous mind. He is quick to rec- 
ognize that ‘‘an ardent artist would 
be far from happy if told that he 
must work only in one method,” 
or in some traditional style that 
seems, perhaps, alien to the artist’s 
personality. As a teacher, he says 

I discovered that the average 
student had too much reverence 
for nature and also for famous 
. artists. Both attitudes are detri- 
‘ mental to art. Extract [he urges] 
all you can from nature, but use 





Professor Guptill has taught for |- 


written in collaboration with J. Lit<|" 
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Mr. Cantwell Protests 


Béitor, The New York Times Book Review: 
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Letters to 


the Editor 





Mr. Strauss should know this. 





I must also object to Mr. Strauss’s 
statement that ‘“The Land of Pienty’’ 
Was written because I had been in- 
fluenced by “‘a minority bloc of our 
critics’’ who saw “proletarian ten- 
dencies’’ (whatever they are) in my 
first novel. I wrote ‘“‘The Land of 
Plenty” because I wanted to ex- 
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Mr. Strauss Replies 


Bditor, The New York Times Book Review: 


exerted. I still think that I arrived 
at my opinions from good evidence. 
He is a writer of a fiber that should 
benefit from his publisher's advice, 





A Sea Poem by Eden Phillpotts 


SONG OF A SAILOR MAN. By 
Bden Phillpotts. 100 pp. New 
‘ + The Macmillan Company. 


Feathered with pearl and flick- 


rE 


merely to point out that-his present 


and Lie Down,” might be tempo- 
rary. Those in the company of that 
error are many. Haroip Srravss. 
New York 

Beatrice D’Este 
Béitor, The New York Times Book Review 
I was to see in Tus 


This was pointed out in a book 
by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Adys), 
“Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of Mi- 


* | tan,” and by the eminent critic and 


historian, Robert de la Sizeranne, 
“Beatrice d’Este et sa Cour” 
(Hachette, 1920). 

As most critics have learned, 
there are only a very few portraits 
known to be by Leonardo, and this 
is not one of them. Furthermore, 





WHITTLESEY 
HOUSE Presents 


“To 
would be much 
to it.”. 
News. 3rd Printing. 


Time to Live 
By COVE HAMBIDGE @ 


The Art of 

Enjoying Music 
po gee 
Iending cotmnenstors on mreie 
451 pages. 

Life Begins at Forty 














tate | New Ways to Profit 


From Advertising! 





The story is of one Neddy White, 
a farmer's boy who, ‘‘three parts of 
a long century ago,” ran away to 
sea, like many another country lad 
of the period. He gets himself 
aboard a sailing ship trading among 
the West Indies, and, abused to the 
point of madness, kills the captain: 


sea he had so longed to sail upon: 

He felt a sun that he had never 
felt ; 

He saw a blue that he had never 


seen—~ ‘ 
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King’ James 


'- | Béttor, The New York Times Book Review: 


Usually the reviews by Mr. Percy 

Hutchison are noteworthy for 

scholarship and judgment. A minor 

slip in his review of John Palmer's 
should, 


by King James 
1436) and not by James VI of Scot- 
land, who became James I of Eng- 
land. Why Mr. Hutchison calls 
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Notes on Rare Books 


By PHILIP BROOKS 
N Aug. 1, 1798, the English 





world, begins: 
made me the happy instrument 
destfoying the Enemy’s fleet, which 
I hope will be a blessing to Europe: 
You will have the goodness to Com- 
municate this happy event to all 


scrawl this letter.” 
duction to a study of the life of 
Nelson in his most recent book 
Rafael Sabatini makes the sweep- 


Nelson of the title of Hero.” 
was his great Nile victory that 
first established him in the réle, 
and until] his death at Trafalgar 
he was known as “The Hero of 
the Nile.’ . 


ses 

|HE letter just referred to is one 

of a number that have been 

placed on exhibition at the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, to- 
gether with other relics of Nelson, 
all from the private library of Mor- 
ris Wolf. Many of the letters are 
unpublished, and it is safe to ob- 
serve that nowhere, with the prob- 
able exception of the British Mu- 
seum, has so fine a collection of 
Nelson material been brought to- 
gether. An earlier letter, ad- 
dressed to Sir William Hamilton 
from Leghorn in 1793, reporting his 
activities in the Mediterranean, has 
several interesting features. In the 
first place, it was written by Nel- 
son with his right hand, which he 
lost in battle a few years later. At 
the same time it mentions Udney, 
the English Consul at Leghorn who 
achieved posthumous fame only re- 
cently as a character in ‘‘Anthony 
Adverse.”’ 

One of the testimonials to the gal- 
lant and impressive part Nelson 
played in the great Battle of Cape 
St. Vincent is a silver cup pre- 
sented to him by John Jervis, Earl 
of St. Vincent. There are, besides, 
medals struck in commemoration 
of his victories of the Nile, Copen- 
hagen and and several 
letters containing official reports 


of naval manoeuvres and sugges-| vagu 


tions of policy. 
ses 


T was the Battle of Trafalgar 

in 1805 that was the crowning 

glory and the culmination of 
Nelson’s brilliant career, and his 
death there insured his immortal- 
ity. In the exhibition there are a 
newspaper account of the battle 
and a ticket permitting the bearer 
to attend the admiral’s funeral. 
With his dying breath Nelson left 
Emma Hamilton and their illegiti- 
mate daughter, Horatia, as a legacy 
to the nation. His intimacy with 
Lady Hamilton forms one of the 
most romantic and at the same 
time tragic aspects of the collec- 
tion of letters shown. 

His love affair with Sir William’s 
wife, to which the husband seemed 
to remain surprisingly indifferent, 
began upon his victorious return to 
Naples after the Nile battle. Their 
relations created a public scandal, 
and early in 1801 Horatia was born. 
In order to keep up a show of de- 
cency the lovers devised two fic- 
tional characters for their corre- 
spondence, and Nelson used an 
oblique third person when he 
wanted to refer to his beloved 
Emma. A series of these rare evi- 
dences of a celebrated love affair 
is.in the display. 

" Emma had played or claimed to 
have played, a most important part 
in the secret diplomacy of the Na- 
poleonic War, as the wife of the 
English Ambassador at the court of 
Naples. In the reverses she suf- 


ter Sir William’s death in 1803 she 
had petitioned the government for 
a reward for’her services to the 
nation and in one of the letters 
(probably to Lord Grenville) she 
says, ‘‘I now am obliged by my un- 
fortunate Situation to apply to min- 








of pencil autograph emendations 
and corrections by these two. 

The delightful account of the 
book given in John T. Winterich’s 
“Romantic Stories of Books’’ is 


young man had left law school, and 
on its favorabl pti by his 
father and an uncle (not the same 





uncle who helped edit the later ¢di-| 


tion) the manuscript was packed 








The Night 


(Continued from Page 8) 


two cries resounded. Lionel de 
Tastes and Georges Scapini had just 
entered, and, their faces livid with 
emotion, cried to the Premier: 
‘They are firing on the crowd! Who 
gave the order to fire?’ 

“Frightful moment * * * 

“All eyes turned toward Daladier. 

“They are firing,’ repeated the 
two Deputies, ‘who gave the order? 
Who? Who?’ 

“Daladier made a weary gesture, 
a@ movement of the hands, a shrug 
of the shoulders, a vague denial, so 
e ss . 

“Not a word, not an explana- 
tion * * *. 

“He was begged, implored, to 
have the firing stopped, to give or- 
ders immediately. The tumult, the 
emotion were indescribable. Lean- 
ing over the balconies of the public 
tribunes the spectators of that 


the words that crossed, palpitated, 
rose and fell in the torrid 

from whence a rumble like a vol- 
cano rose. They .heard badly, but 
they could see. 

“On his bench, his back bowed, 
his shoulders sagging, that weary 
and prostrate form—the head of the 
government! And to his right, 
standing, that blind man {Deputy 
Scapini] come back from the fields 
of battle where at least one was only 
wounded by enemy bullets; that 
pathetic and trembling blind man, 
implacable as remorse, stretched 
his despairing arms toward the man 
who could still stop everything. 

“The silence was intolerable * * *. 

“Alas! Scapini desisted, exhaust- 
ed, discouraged, powerless. Dala- 
dier had said nothing; he was to 
say nothing. The frightful event 
was consummated. . 

“‘And. while these men delibera 





frightful scene sought to make out 


ed, babbled, cursed each other, 





Auumnrcaw’ Sources or Movuen Agr. 
Fifty-sic plates. Text SO pp. 


New York: The Museum of 
Modern Art. W. W. Norton & 
Co. $3.50. 


This is the published catalogue 

of the engrossing exhibition put on 
at the Museum of Modern Art last 
Spring. It contains Holger Cahill’s 
admirable essay on the Central and 
South American ‘‘sources’’ and & 
six-page bibliography, together with 
an annotated list of the objects 
shown—mainly ancient, but includ- 
ing also a group of paintings and 
sculpture by modern artists whose 
work is held to reflect in one way or 
another the cultures illustrated in 
the exhibition proper. 


This edition contains all of the 
material originally from 





- fered in her declining years she 
cuts a pathetic figure. Shortly af- 


appearing 
day to day in The Chicago Daily 
News while the Century of Prog- 


Art in America 


ress exhibition was in progress and 
later brought out in a series of two 
volumes. It represents a valuable 
and interesting piece of reminiscent 
commentary on perhaps the great- 
est group show ever held in Amer- 
ica. The selections made are, of 
course, Mr. Bulliet’s. With them— 
as selections—we may agree or dis- 
agree; equally, with the author’s 
thumb-nail sketches and with the 
thread of criticism that serves in} 
some degrees to bind together these 
works of art covering several cen- 
turies. The book remains a fresh, 
invigorating, ably prepared docu- 
ment that was well worth the ef- 
fort involved. 


Japanese with sufficient yen to 


dignant, ferocious clamor of those 
who were falling outside, cried in 
his stormy voice: ‘Go away! I drive 
you out! The nation drives you out! 
You do not understand * * *. Go 
away! Go away!’” 

Hersert L. Mattrusws. 


Recent Fiction 
(Continued from Page 17) 


impressive Boston home for a small 
house in the country; and while 
her young sister, Clelia, hunts for a 
job, Sylvia sets about giving music 
lessons. Her problem is greatly 
complicated by the existence of her 
fiancé, Hugo, a brilliant young as- 
sistant professor at Harvard, who 
loves her very sincerely but cannot 
abide the 10-year-old twins who 
she feels have been left to her as 
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Latest Books Received 


History and Biography 
OUTH. | T. Emily Easton. 
= “Gro. Bomton, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin 


A life of Robert. Herrick. 

A study of the Hundred Days. 

Translated from the French. 
ott ae a 

12mo. Va.: Presby- 

terfan ‘Committee of Publication. 

= biography of Samuel Eusebius 

preacher “and teacher in eigh- 

teenth-century North Carolina. 
ALICE JAMES: HER HER 


JOURNAL. Sdited Anna Robeson 
Burr. iamo. New Yor: Dodd. Meat & 


Collected family letters and the 
journal of the sister of William 
and Henry James. To be pub- 
lished May 17. 


Tone New lor Julian Messner. $2.50. 
An autobiography. 2 

MORE THAN GOLD _IN CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, aut: Published by ned 
thor ( Claremont). 


Reminiscences of a doctor's busy 
life and its background in early 


Tgmo, Baltimore, Ma.: The Sohne Hop: 
kins Press. $3. : 

A study of the de t of 
American as to the 
European 





LOVE IN HER. HEART. By 
Moroso. 1am. New York: The 


A story of the people of Barnegat 
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John A. 
Macaulay 
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Further adventures of ‘“Hopalong 
** and the Bar 20 Boys. To 
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$1.25 © month weekday and Sunday editions by mail to any 
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. New York: Simon 
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An Outstanding Event of the 
News Year 


Che New York Times 
ANNUAL CUMULATIVE NEWS INDEX 
1933 Edition 


now ready 






All the items in The New York Times com- 
plete news reports of the year indexed for your 
ready reference in this 3,000-page book—240,000 
references and cross-references. 







The only published index to the world’s news. 
. Names, events, dates readily found in this stand- 
ard work of reference, subscribed for by hun- - 
dreds of public and private libraries. 


Limited Edition. $26 postpaid to any address. 
in the United States. 


Names, subjects, dates, chronologies quickly located and traced. 2,986 pages— 
240,000 news items. Printed on imperishable rag-paper stock; strongly bound in red 
buckram, with gold lettering. 


The Index ts also published monthly, paper bound, at $12 a year. Annual Volume, 
with monthly supplements for 1934, $33.50. 


THe New York Times INDEX. 
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